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CHAPTER VIII. 
L7HOMME PROPOSE. 


WHEN a man of Lord Tice- 
hurst’s character and disposition 
makes up his mind to achieve a 
certain result—in the turf slang of 
the day, ‘ goes in for a big thing’-— 
he is not easily thwarted, or, at all 
events, he does not give up his 
idea without having tried to carry 
it through. The indiscreet, illi- 
terate, but by no means_bad- 
hearted, young nobleman _afore- 
named had given himseif up, heart 
and soul, to a passion for the 
opera-singer known to him as Miss 
Grace Lambert, and had gone 
through a psychological examina- 
tion of his feelings, so far as his 
brain - power permitted, with the 
view of seeing how the matter lay, 
and what would be his best means 
for securing his ends. The notion 
of succeeding dishonourably had 
never entered his head, or at 
least had not remained there for 
a moment. In that knowledge 
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of the world which comes, no one 
knows how, to persons who are 
ignorant of everything else—that 
savoir faire which is learned un- 
consciously, and which can never 
be systematically acquired—Lord 
Ticehurst was a proficient. He 
was not, as times go, an immoral 
man, certainly not a wicked one ; 
but he lived in a loose set, and it 
did not arise from conscientious 
scruples that he had not ‘tried it 
on’ that Grace Lambert should be- 
come his mistress. Such a result 
would have given him considerable 
éclat amongst his friends, and his 
religious notions were not suffi- 
ciently developed to make him 
shrink from taking such a step. 
He did wot take it because he 
knew it would be useless; because 
he knew that any such offer would 
be ignominiously rejected ; that he 
would be spurned from the door, 
and never permitted again to be 
in the society of the girl whom he 
really loved. ‘There was only one 
way out of it—to offer her marriage. 
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And then the question came, Did 
he really love her sufficiently for 
that, and was: he prepared to stand 
the consequences ? 

Did he really love her? He 
thought he could put in an answer 
to that, by Jove! Did he really 
love her? You should ask old Gil 
about that! Old Gil knew more 
of him than anyone else; and he 
could tell you—not that he knew 
what it was, what was the reason 
of it, don’t you know?—that for the 
whole of last season he had been 
an altered man. He knew that 
himself—he confessed it; he felt 
that he had not taken any proper in- 
terest in the stable, and that kind 
of thing ; indeed, if he had not had 
old Gil to look after it, the whole 
thing would have gone to the deuce. 
He knew that well enough, but he 
could not help it. He had been 
regular spoons on this girl, and he 
was, and he should be to the end of 
the chapter, amen. That was all 
he had got to say about it. His 
life had been quite a different thing 
since he had known her. He 
had left off swearing, and all that 
cussed low language that he used 
to delight in once upon a time; 
and he’d got up early, because 
he thought there was a chance 
of meeting her walking in the 
Park (he had met her once, and 
solemnly walked between her 
and Mrs. Bloxam for an hour 
without saying a word); and he 
had cut the Ja//et and its professors, 
with whom formerly he had very 
liberal relations. The coryp/ées and 
the little va¢s, whom he had been 
in the habit of calling by their 
Christian names, who knew him 
by the endearing ‘abbreviation of 
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‘ Ticey,’ and to whom formerly he 
was delighted to stand and talk by 
the hour, received the coldest of 
bows from their quondam friend, as 
he stood amongst the wings of the 
opera-scenery on the chance of a 
word of salutation from the Arima 
donna as she hurried from her dress- 
ing-room on to the stage. But 
that word and the glance at her 
were enough. ‘It’s no good,’ he 
used to say; ‘it won’t do after 
that. If I go away to supper at 
old Chalkstone’s, and find Bella 
Marshall and Kate Herbert and 
half-a-dozen of the T. R. D. L. 
ballet there, pon my soul it don’t 
amuse me when they put the lob- 
ster-claws at the end of their noses; 
and I think Bagwax and Clowning- 
ton and old Spiff—well, damme, 
they’re old enough to know better, 
and they might think about—well. 
I don’t want to preach about what 
we're all coming to, and what must 
be precious near for them !’ 

A man of this kind thus hit 
suffers very severely. The novelty 
of the passion adds considerably 
to his pangs. The fact that he 
cannot speak out his hopes and 
wishes irritates and worries him. 
To throw the handkerchief is easy 
enough at the first start—becomes 
easier through frequent practice ; 
but to win the prize is a very dif- 
ferent matter. With a lady of his 
own rank it would have been much 
easier wooing; but with Grace, 
Lord Ticehurst felt himself placed 
ata double disadvantage. He had 
to assuage the rage of his friends 
at the honour he was doing her, 
and he had to prove to her that he 
was doing her no honour at all. 
The former, though a difficult, was 
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the easier task. Lord Ticehurst 
knew his aunt, Lady Carabas, quite 
well enough to be aware that, 


though she was the first grande 


dame who had introduced Miss 
Lambert into society, and that 
though up to that minute she had 
been the young lady’s most stead- 
fast friend, she would be the very 
first to rail against the mésadliance, 
and do all she could to cry down 
that reputation which she had so 
earnestly vaunted. Others would 
follow suit at once, and he and his 
wife would have to run the gaunt- 
let. His wife! Ah, that was just 
the point; he would not care a 
rap if she were his wife, if he had 
her brains and her beauty to help 
in winning the game for him. But 
Lord Ticehurst’s knowledge of the 
world was too great to permit him 
to flatter himself thus far ; he knew 
that he had never received any 
substantial acknowledgment from 
Miss Lambert ; antl he recollected, 
with a very unpleasant twinge, what 
Gilbert Lloyd had said about Miles 
Challoner’s attentions in that quar- 
ter—attentions received almost as 
favourably as they were earnestly 
proffered, as Lord Ticehurst had 
had an opportunity of witnessing 
at Mrs. Stapleton Burge’s recep- 
tion. 

Young noblemen of large for- 
tunes are not in the habit of fight- 
ing with their inclinations and 
wishes. Lord Ticehurst felt that 
he must do his best to make this 
girl marry him—whether she would 
or not, he felt was doubtful, and 
acknowledged the feeling to him- 
self with an honest frankness which 
was one of his best characteristics. 
He bore away with him his dull, 
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wearying heartache, his ‘restless, 
unsatisfied longing,’ to Goodwood, 
where it cankered the ducal hos- 
pitality, and made him think but 
little of the racing-prizes which he 
carried off. He bore it away with 
him to the hotel at Eastbourne, 
where, pending the Doncaster week, 
he and his friends had set up their 
Lares and Penates, and were do- 
ing their best to gain health and 
strength from the sea-breezes and 
quiet, and make up for the ravages 
of the London season. 

Except in the desultory manner 
already narrated, Lord Ticehurst 
had not revealed to his confederate 
the state of his feelings towards 
Miss Lambert. He had said no- 
thing positive to him regarding 
what was now his fixed intention, 
of proposing for that young lady’s 
hand, and it is probable he would 
have been consistently reticent had 
not chance brought the confession 
about in this way. 

It was a splendid August morn- 
ing, and the two gentlemen were 
seated in the largest sitting-room 
of the pretty hotel, with its bay 
window overlooking the pleasant 
promenading crowd of sea-side 
loungers, bathable children, bathed 
young ladies with their limp hair 
hanging down their backs, old 
gentlemen walking up and down 
with mouths and nostrils wide open 
to inhale as much ozone as pos- 
sible during their stay, and the 
other usual common objects of the 
sea-shore. Breakfast was just over, 
and cigars had already been light- 


ed. The blue vapour came curling 
round the sides of the sporting- 
print in which Gilbert Lloyd’s head 
and shoulders were enveloped, and 
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mixed with another blue vapour 
which stole over the more massive 
folds of the Zimes, with which Lord 
Ticehurst was engaged. 

A shout of ‘ Hallo!’ betraying 
intense astonishment, roused Gil- 
bert from his perusal of the vatici- 
nations of ‘Calchas,’ ‘What makes 
you hallo out like that? What is 
it? he asked. 

‘What is it! O, nothing par- 
ticular,’ replied Lord Ticehurst; 
adding immediately, ‘By Jove, 
though 

‘No, but I say, Etchingham, 
something must have roused you 
to make you give tongue. What 
was it, old boy ? No more scratch- 
ings for the Leger?’ 

‘No, something quite different 
to that. Well, look here, if you 
must know; and his lordship lazily 
handed the paper to his friend, 
and pointed to a particular para- 
graph. 

‘ Advertisement ! said Lloyd, as 
he took it. Now what the deuce 
can you find to interest you among 
the advertisements? But the ex- 
pression of his face changed as 
he saw, in large letters, the name 
of Miss Grace Lambert; and on 
further perusal he found that Mr. 
Boulderson Munns, whose noble 
style he immediately recognised, 
informed the British public that he 
had made arrangements with this 
distinguished frima donna for a 
tour during the winter months, in 
the course of which she would visit 
the principal cities in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, accompanied 
by a ¢roupe of distinguished talent, 
superintended by Mr. Munns him- 
self, who would lend all the re- 
sources of the justly celebrated 
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band and repertoire of the Grand 
Scandinavian Opera-house to the 
success of the design. 

Gilbert Lloyd, who had felt his 
colour ebb when he first saw his 
wife’s name, read through the ad- 
vertisement carefully, but said no- 
thing as he laid the paper down. 

‘ Have you read it? asked Lord 
Ticehurst. 

‘TI have.’ 

‘ And what do you think of it ? 

‘Think of it! What should I 
think of it, except that it will pro- 
bably be a profitable speculation 
for—for Miss Lambert, and cer- 
tainly a profitable one for Munns?’ 

‘Well but, I say, look here! It 
mustn’t come off.’ 

‘What mustn’t ?” 

‘Why, this what’s-its-name— 
tour ! 

‘Then it will be a bad thing for 

nns. But, seriously, Etching- 
ham, what on earth do you mean ? 
What are you f&lking about ” 

‘Well, I mean that—that young 
lady, Miss Lambert, mustn’t go 
flitting about the country.’ 

‘Why not? What have you to 
do with it” 

‘Why, haven’t I told you—don’t 
you recollect, before Ascot and all 
that >—only you're so deuced dull, 
and think of nothing but—well, 
never mind. Don’t you recollect 
my saying I intended to ask Miss 
Lambert to be my wife? And 
Lord Ticehurst, whom the avowal 
and the unusual flux of words ren- 
dered a bright peony colour, glared 
at his Mentor in nervous trepida- 
tion. 

Gilbert looked at him very 
calmly. The corners of his mouth 
twitched for an instant as he began 


. 
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to speak, but he was otherwise per- 
fectly composed as he said, ‘I had 
forgotten ; you must forgive me; 
the stable takes up so much of my 
time tht I have scarcely leisure to 
look after your other amusements. 
O, you intend to propose for this 
young lady! Do you think she 
will accept you ?” 

‘ That’s a devilish nice question 
to ask a fellow, that is. ’Pon my 
soul, I don’t think there’s another 
fellow in the world would have had 
the—well, the kindness—to ask 
that. I suppose it will be all right ; 
if I didn’t, I shouldn’t— 

*Shouldn’t ask, eh? Well, I 
suppose not, and it was indiscreet in 
me to suggest anything different. 
What do you propose to do now?” 

‘Well, what do you think? 


Perhaps I’d better go up to town 
—deuced odd town will look at 
this time of year, won’t it ?—..id 


see Miss Lambert, and make it all 
straight with her; and then go off 
and see old Munns, and tell him 
he'll have to give up his notion of 
the what’s-its-name—the tour. He'll 
want to be squared, of course, and 
we must do it for him ; but I shall 
leave you to arrange that with 
him,’ 

*Of course; that will not be a 
difficult matter.’ Gilbert Lloyd 
waited a minute before he added, 
‘But there is no necessity for you 
to go to London on this portentous 
matter. Miss Lambert is much 
nearer to you than you imagine.’ 

‘Much nearer! What the deuce 
do you mean?’ asked Lord Tice- 
hurst, looking round as if he ex- 
pected to see Gertrude entering 
the room. 


‘Exactly what I say. I had a 
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letter this morning from Hanbury ; 
he’s staying at Hardriggs, old Sir 
Giles Belwether’s place, not a dozen 
miles from here ; and he mentioned 
that Miss Lambert was a guest 
there too. Wait a minute; I'll 
read you what he says. No, never 
mind, it’s only some nonsense 
about Lady Belwether’s insisting 
on old Bel having a Dean to stay 
in the house at the same time 
to counteract the effect of the 
stage, and—’ 

‘D—d impertinence !’ muttered 
Lord Ticehurst. ‘I always did 
hate that Hanbury — sneering 
beast! O, about twelve miles 
from here, eh? Might drive over 
to luncheon? What do you say, 
Gil? Do us good, eh?” 

‘Do you good, very likely, Et- 
chingham! At all events, if you 
have made up your mind to this 
course, it’s the best and the most 
honouraL.e way to bring it to an 
issue at once. And I’m not sure 
that this is not ane ellent oppor- 
tunity. You will find the lady un- 
fettered by business, free from the 
lot of fribbles who are always but- 
terflying about her in town, and 
have only to make your running. I 
can't go: I’ve got letters to write, 
and things to do, and must stop 
here.’ 

Within half an hour Lord Tice- 
hurst’s phaeton came _ spinning 
round to the door of the hotel, and 
Gilbert, stepping out on to the bal- 
cony, saw him—got up to the high- 
est pitch of sporting #ég/igé—drive 
off amid the unsuppressed admira- 
tion of the bystanders. Then Lloyd 
walked back into the room and 
flung himself on a sofa, and lit a 
fresh cigar, and as he puffed at it, 
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soliloquised, ‘ What was that I saw 
on a seal the other day? Quo Fata 
ducunt, What a wonderful thing 
that they should have led to this ; 
that they should have led me to 
being the most intimate friend of 
a man who is now gone off to pro- 
pose to my wife! My wife! I 
wonder when I shall make up my 
mind as to what my real feelings 
are towards her. After years of 
indifference, of absolute forgetful- 
ness, I see her, and fall madly in 
love with her again—so madly that 
I pursue her, plainly seeing it is 
against her will, and, like an idiot, 
give her the chance of saying that 
to me which makes me hate her 
worse than ever—worse even than 
when we parted, and I did hate 
her then. But I’ve a feeling now 
which I had not during all that long 
interval of our separation. Then 
I did not care where she was, or 


what she did. Now, by the Lord, 
if I were to think that she cared 


for any man—or not that, I know 
she does, curse him! I know she 
does care for that man—I mean, 
if she were to give any man the 
position that was mine—that was ? 
that zs, when I choose to claim 
it—he and I would have to settle 
accounts. That poor fool has no 
chance. Gertrude has no ambi- 
tion—that’s a fault I always found in 
her; if she had had, we might have 
risen together ; but she was nothing 
when she was not sentimentally 
spoony ; and she would throw over 
my lord, who really loves her ina 
way that I never thought him cap- 
able of, the title, money, and posi- 
tion, for the deaux yeux and the soft 
speeches of my sweet brother. What 
will be the end of that, I wonder ? 
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By heavens, ifI saw ¢ha¢ culminating 
—if I thought that she was going to 
claim the freedom we agreed upon 
for the sake of bestowing herself on 
him, Yd stand the whole racket, 
run the whole risk, declare myself 
and my position openly, and let 
her do her worst! He rose from 
the sofa and walked to the win- 
dow, where he stood looking out 
for a few moments, then returned 
to his old position. ‘The worst, 
eh? How I hate that cursed sea, 
and the glare of the sun on the 
cliffs! It always reminds me of 
that infernal time. Do her worst! 
She’s the most determined woman 
I ever saw. I shall never forget 
the look of her face that night, 
nor the tone of her voice as she 
whispered behind her fan. Well, 
sufficient for the day, &c. That's 
to be met when it comes. It hasn’t 
come yet. I may be perfectly 
certain what reply will be given 
to my dear young friend Etching- 
ham, who has just started on his 
precious fool’s-errand ; and as for 
the other man—well, he’s not 
staying at Hardriggs, or Hanbury 
would have mentioned him. There 
will be this country tour to fill up 
the winter ; and by the time next 
season arrives, he may be off it, 
or she may be off it, or a thousand 
things may have happened, which 
are now not worth speculating 
about, but which will serve my 
turn as they come.’ And Gilbert 
Lloyd turned to his writing-desk, 
and plunged into calculations and 
accounts with perfectly clear brains, 
in the working of which the thoughts 
of the previous half-hour had not 
the smallest share. 

Meanwhile, Lord Ticehurst sat 
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upright in his mail-phaeton, driving 
the pair of roans which were the 
cynosure of the Park during the 
season, and the envy of all horsey 
men always, through some of the 
loveliest sceneryinSussex. Notthat 
scenery, except Grieve’s or Bever- 
ley’s, made much impression on his 
lordship. Constant variety of hill 
and dale merely brought out the 
special qualities and paces of the 
roans ; wooded uplands suggested 
good cover-shooting ; broad ex- 
panse of heath looked very like 
rabbits. To sucha thorough sports- 
man thoughts like these occurred 
involuntarily ; but he had plenty be- 
side to fix what he called his mind. 
Though he had made as light as 
possible to his henchman of the 
expedition on which he was en- 
gaged, and given himself the airs 
of a conquering hero, he was by 
no means so well satisfied of his 
chances ofsuccess, or of his chances 
of happiness, were success finally 
achieved. His chances of success 
occupied him first. Well, he did not 
know—you could never tell about 
women, at least he couldn’t, whe- 
ther they meant it, or whether 
they didn’t. He didn’t know; she 
was always very friendly, and that 
kind of thing; but with women that 
went for nothing. They'd draw 
you on, until you thought nothing 
could be more straight ; and then 
throw you over, and leave you no- 
where. N-no; he couldn't re- 
collect anything particular that 
Miss Lambert had ever said to 
him to induce him to hope: she’d 
admired the roans as the groom 
moved them up and down in front 
of her windows; and she'd said 
more than once that she was glad 
VOL, IL. 


some song of hers had pleased 
him, and that was all. Not much 
indeed; but then he was an earl ; 
and the grand, undying spirit of 
British flunkydom had led him to 
believe, as indeed it leads every 
person of his degree to believe, 
that ‘ all thoughts, all passions, all 
delights, whatever stirs this mortal 
frame,’ are at the command of any 
one named in Debreft, or eulogised 
by Sir Bernard Burke: ‘Ticehurst, 
Earl of, Viscount Etchingham, b. 
1831, succeeded his father the 3d 
Earl in” &c. &c. What was the 
use of that, if people were not to 
bow down in the dust before him, 
and he were not to have everything 
he wished? Heaps of fellows had 
been floating round her all the 
season, but no such large fish as 
he had risen at the bait; and 
though she had not particularly 
distinguished him, still he had only 
to go in and win the prize. What 
was it that Gilbert Lloyd had let 
drop about some rival in the field? 
O, that man Challoner! Yes, he 
had himself noticed that there had 
been a good deal of attention paid 
in that quarter, and by no means 
unwillingly received. 
tomer that old Gil! every- 
thing, by Jove! fancy his spotting 
that! Good-looking chap, Chal- 
loner, and quite enough to say for 
himself; but, Lord, when it came to 


Queer cus- 


sees 


the choice between him and the 
Earl of Ticehurst ! 

Lord Ticehurst smiled quite 
pleasantly to himself as this alter- 
native rose in his mind, and flicked 
his whip in the air over the heads 
of the roans, causing that spirited 
pair to plunge in a manner which 
made the groom (a middle-aged, 
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sober man, with a regard for his 
neck, and a horror of his mas- 
ter’s wild driving) look over the 
head of the phaeton in fear and 
trembling. As the horses quiet- 
ed down and settled into their 
paces, Lord Ticehurst’s spirits sunk 
simultaneously. Suppose it were 
all right with the lady, what about 
the rest of the people? Not his 
following—not Bardolph, Nym, and 
Pistol, and the rest of the crew. 
Lord Ticehurst might not be a 
clever man, but he had sufficiently 
‘reckoned up’ his c/enté/e, and he 
knew, whatever they might think, 
some of their tongues would wag. 
But the outsiders — the ‘society’ 
people—what would they say to his 
bringing a lady from the boards of 
the opera to sit at the head of his 
table at home, and demand all the 
respect due to her rank abroad? 
They wouldn't like it; he knew that 
fast enough. 
they’d say that he was not the first 


O yes, of course 


who'd done it, and it had always 


been a great success hitherto, and 
so on; but still he had to look 
to his own position and hers, and 
—by Jove, Lady Carabas! she’d 
make it pleasant for them, and no 
mistake! Her ladyship liked her 
protigée, liked to flaunt her in the 
eyes of rival lion-hunters, gloried 
in the success she achieved, and 
the excitement she created; but 
her nephew knew well enough what 
her feelings would be if she had 
to acknowledge the brilliant Arima 
donna of the opera-house as a rela- 
tion ; if she had to endure the con- 
gratulations of her female friends 
on the distinguished addition to 
the family circle, which her kind- 
ness and tact had brought about. 
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What the deuce did it matter to 
him! The roans were then pulling 
well and steadily together, and the 
phaeton bowled merrily along the 
level turnpike-road. What the 
deuce did it matter to him! Was 
not he the Earl of Ticehurst, and 
was he not to be his own master? 
and was not he old enough, and 
rich enough, and big swell enough 
to do what he pleased, and to take 
a sight at the world’s odd looks, 
and pooh-pooh the world’s odd 
remarks? He was, and he intended 
to prove it; and after all, he would 
like to see one of them to compare 
with his pretty Grace. Why, who 
had they made a fuss about last 
season ? Alice Farquhar, an insipid- 
looking, boiled-veal kind of girl, 
with her pale freckled face and her 
red hair; and Constance Brand, 
with her big black eyebrows, and 
her flashing eyes, and her hook- 
nose—talk about tragedy queens, 
well, there was Constance Brand 
cut out for that toa T! Every- 
body said what a charming thing 
it was when Alice Farquhar mar- 
ried old Haremarch, and how, ever 
since, he had been clothed and 
in his right mind ; and as for Con- 
stance Brand—well, everyone knew 
she had saved the family credit by 
marrying young Klootz, who now 
called himself Cloote, and 
only suffered himself to be re- 
minded by his income that he was 
lineally descended from old Jacob 
Klootz, the banker and money- 
lender of Frankfurt-am-Main. Nei- 
ther of these girls was to be com- 
pared to Miss Lambert, and he 
was determined that—Lord Tice- 
hurst’s spirits sunk again just at 
this juncture, as the gates of the 


who 
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Hardriggs avenue came within 
sight. 

The Belwethers were very pleas- 
ant old-fashioned people, who lived 
the same life year after year without 
ever getting tired of it. They were 
at Hardriggs, their very pleasant 
ancestral seat, from August until 
the end of March, and at their 
very pleasant town-house in Brook- 
street from April till the end of 
July. When in the country, old 
Sir Giles shot, fished, and attended 
the Quarter-sessions, the Conser- 
vative demonstrations, and the 
Volunteer reviews of his county. 
When in town, he slept a good deal 
at the Carlton, and rode a clever 
cob about the Park between twelve 
and two, distinguished for the 
with 
velvet-collar, and the high muslin 
checked cravat of sixty years ago. 


bottle-green cutaway coat 


Lady Belwether’s character was 
well summed up in the phrase 
‘kind old goose,’ which a particular 
friend applied to her. A madness 
for music was the only marked 
feature of her disposition: at home 
she visited all the old women, and 
helped the curate, and gave largely 
to the Flannel Club, and looked 
after the schools, and worried the 
doctor, and played the harmonium 
in the village-church on Sunday ; 
and in town, what with the opera 
three nights a-week, and the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts, and the ma- 
tinées and soirées musicales of dis- 
tinguished creatures, with a dash of 
Exeter-Hall oratorio, and a sewpeon 
of Philharmonic, the old lady’s life 
was one whirl of delight. Lady 
Belwether had fallen in love with 
Gertrude at first sight. She was 
by no means a gushing old lady, 


nor, though so devoted to music, 
had she ever made the acquaint- 
ance of any professional. Hitherto 
she had always stood on her dig- 
nity when such a proposition had 
been made to her. She had no 
doubt, she used to say, that the 
artists in question were pleasant 
people in their way, but that was 
not her way. the first 
glance at Miss Lambert made the 


However, 


old lady wild to know her: there 
never was such a sweet face—so 
interesting, so classical—yes, the 
old lady might say, so holy ; ‘and 
her voice, my dear, it gives me the 
notion of an angel singing.’ So, 
worthy old Lady Belwether having 
ascertained that Miss Lambert was 
perfectly ‘correct’ and _ladylike, 
procured an introduction to her, 
and commenced heaping upon her 
a series of kindnesses which cul- 
minated in the invitation to Hard- 
riggs. This invitation was ac- 
cepted principally by the advice of 
Lord Sandilands, who had known 
the Belwethers all his life, and who 
felt that Gertrude could not enjoy 
the quiet and fresh air requisite 
after her London season with more 
thoroughly respectable people. 

It was after the invitation had 
been given and accepted that Lady 
Belwether began to feel a little 
nervous and uncomfortable about 
For in the 
pride of her heart and the warmth 


what she had done. 


of her admiration for Gertrude, 
she told everybody that dear Miss 
Lambert was coming to them at 
Hardriggs in the autumn. Among 
others, she mentioned the fact to 
Miss Belwether, Sir Giles’ sister, a 
dreadful old woman who lived ina 


boarding-house at Brighton, in order 
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to be in the closest proximity to her 
‘pastor,’ the Reverend Mr. Tophet, 
and who uttered a yelp of horror at 
the announcement. ‘I have said 
nothing, Maria,’ said this horrible 
old person, ‘to your gaddings-about 
and the frivolous style of your exist- 
ence, but I must lift up my voice 
when you tell me you are about 
to receive a stage-player as your 
guest.’ ‘Stage-player’ is an awkward 
word to be thrown at the head 
of a leader of county society, and 
it hit home, and rather staggered 
dear old Lady Belwether; not that 
the gallant old lady for an instant 
entertained the notion of giving 
up her intended guest, or suffered 
herself to appear the least abash- 
ed in the eyes of her antagonist. 
‘It’s a mere matter of taste, my 
dear Martha,’ she replied ; ‘for my 
own part, I would sooner associate 
with a lady who, though a singer, is 
undoubtedly a lady, than with a 
man who calls himself a minister, 
who was a shoemaker, and who 
always must be a vulgar boor.’ 
Having fired which raking shot at 
the Reverend Tophet, the old lady 
sailed away and closed the conver- 
sation. 

But she felt that it would be a 
great advantage if she could have 
someone staying in the house at 
the same time with Miss Lambert, 
whose presence would prove an 
effectual check on the ridiculous 
gossip likely to be prevalent in the 
county. The lay element would 
be excellently represented in the 
respectably dull and decorous peo- 
ple who were coming; but there 
was wanting an infusion of the 
clerical element, which could best 
be met by inviting Sir Giles’s old 
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friend the Deanof Burwash. Henry 
Asprey, Dean of Burwash, had 
been known as ‘Felix’ Asprey at 
school and college, from his unin- 
terrupted run of luck. The son 
of a poor solicitor, a good-looking 
idle lad, of capital manners and 
address, but with very little real 
talent, he had won an exhibition 
from his school, a scholarship, a 
fellowship, and a double-second at 
the University, no one knew how. 
He had taken orders, and travelled 
as tutor to the then Premier’s son 
through Egypt and the Holy Land ; 
on his return had published a little 
book of very weak poems, under the 
title Palm-leaves and Dates, which, 
with his usual luck, happened to 
hit the very bad taste of the day, 
and went through several editions. 
His friend the Premier gave him a 
good living, and he had scarcely 
been inducted into it when he won 
the heart of a very rich widow, 
whom he married, and whom, with 
his usual luck, within the course 
of four years he buried, inheriting 
her fortune of three thousand a- 
year. It was to console him in 
his deep affliction that his friend 
the Premier, just then quitting 
office for the third and last time, 
bestowed upon him the Deanery 
of Burwash. He was now some 
fifty years old, tall, thin, and emi- 
nently aristocratic-looking ; had a 
long transparent hand, which was 
generally clasping his chin, and a 
soft persuasive voice. He liked 
music and poetry, and good din- 
ners; was found at private views 
of picture-exhibitions ; belonged to 
the Atheneum Club; and liked 
to be seen there conversing with 
professional literary men. People 
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said he would be a Bishop some 
day, and he thought so himself— 
he did not see why not ; he would 
have looked well in his robes, 
spoken well in the House of 
Lords, and never committed him- 
self by the utterance of any ex- 
treme opinion. That was a thing 
he had avoided all his life, and 
to it much of the secret of his 
success might be ascribed. His 
sermons were eloquent—his friends 
said ‘ sound,’ his enemies ‘ empty ; 
he deplored the division in the 
Church with sympathetic face and 
elegant gesture ; but he never gave 
adhesion to either side, and showed 
more skill in parrying home-ques- 
tions than in any other action of 
his life. 

Such was Dean Asprey, to whom 
Lady Belwether wrote an invita- 
tion to Hardriggs, telling him frank- 
ly that Miss Grace Lambert would 
be one of the guests, and asking if 
he had any objection to meet her. 
The Dean’s reply, written in the 
neatest hand on the thickest cream- 
laid notepaper, arrived by return of 
post. He accepted the invitation 
as heartily as it was given (‘ Genial 
creature ” said dear old Lady Bel- 
wether) ; he fully appreciated dear 
Lady Belwether’s frankness about 
her guest, for he was aware—how 
could he fail to be ?—of the cen- 
soriousness of the world towards 
persons of his calling. He had, 


however, made it his rule through 
life, and he intended to pursue the 
same course until the end, to shape 
his conduct according to the dic- 
tates of that still small voice of his 
conscience rather than at the bid- 


ding of the world. (‘The dear! 
said Lady Belwether.) He should 
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therefore have the greatest plea- 
sure in making the acquaintance of 
Miss Grace Lambert, of whom he 
had already heard the most favour- 
able accounts, not merely as re- 
garded her great genius, but her 
exemplary conduct. And he was, 
with kindest regards to Giles, his 
dear Lady Belwether’s most sin- 
cere friend, Henry Asprey. ‘A 
Christian gentleman,’ said the old 
lady, with tears of delight standing 
in her eyes as she finished the let- 
ter; ‘and Martha to talk of her 
stage-players and Tophets indeed, 
when a man like that does not 
mind !’ 

The Belwethers were rather as- 
tonished when, just after the party 
had sat down to luncheon, they 
heard Lord ‘Ticehurst announced. 
For though there was a certain 
similarity of sporting tastes between 
him and Sir Giles, the disparity 
of age caused them to move in 
widely different sets; while Lady 
Belwether knew his lordship as the 
nephew and one of the principal 
attendants on, and abettors of, 
Lady Carabas, whom the old lady 
held in great aversion. ‘ One of the 
new style of ladies, my dear,’ she 
used to say with a sniff of disdain ; 
‘finds women’s society too dull 
for her, must live amongst men, 
talks slang, and I daresay smokes, 
if one only knew.’ However, they 
both received the young nobleman 
with considerable epressement ; 
and Lord Ticehurst, on taking his 
seat at the luncheon-table, found 
that he knew most of the assem- 
bled party. ‘The Dean was almost 
the only one with whom he had 
not a previous acquaintance ; and 
Lord Ticehurst had scarcely whis- 
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pered to Lady Belwether a request 
to know who was the clerical 
party on his left, when the Dean 
turned round and introduced him- 
self as an old friend of the late 
Lord Ticehurst’s. ‘I used to meet 
your father at Lady Walsingham’s 
receptions when Lord Walsing- 
ham was Premier, and he allowed 
me to call him my very good friend. 
We had certain tastes in common 
which bound us together—geology 
and mineralogy, for instance. You 
are not a geologist, I believe, my 
lord ?” 

‘Well, no,’ said Lord Ticehurst 
frankly ; ‘ that ain’t my line.’ 

‘N-no,’ said the Dean. ‘ Well, 
we all have our different tastes— 
tot homines, quot sententia, Your 
father was a man who was passion- 
ately fond of science; indeed, I 
often used to wonder how a man 
absorbed as he was in what gener- 
ally proves to others the all-engross- 
ing study of politics could find 
time for the discussion of scientific 
propositions, and for the attend- 
ance at the lectures of the Royal 
Institution. But your father was 
a man of no ordinary calibre ; he 
was— 

*O yes, he was a great gun at 
science and electricity, and all that 
kind of thing, at least so I’ve been 
told. Excuse me for half a minute ; 
I want to get some of that ham I 
see on the sideboard.’ And Lord 
Ticehurst rose from the seat, to 
which he did not return after he 
had helped himself, preferring a 
vacant place at the other end of 
the table, by the side of Sir Giles 

3elwether, whose conversation a- 
bout hunting and racing proved 
far more entertaining to his lord- 
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ship. Moreover, from his new po- 
sition he could keep a better view 
of Miss Lambert, who did not, he 
was pleased to observe, seem par- 
ticularly gratified or amused at the 
rapid fire of conversation kept up 
by the young men on either side of 
her. 

When luncheon was over, and 
the party rose and dispersed, Lord 
Ticehurst was seized upon by Sir 
Giles, who took him to the stables, 
expatiating lengthily and wearily 
on the merits of his cattle; and 
it was not until late in the after- 
noon that the visitor could make 
his escape from his host. He 
thought that he would have had 
his journey for nothing, seeing no 
chance of getting a private inter- 
view with Miss Lambert, when on 
his return to the house to see if 
he could find Lady Belwether, to 
whom he intended making his 
adieux, he heard the sound ofa 
piano, and recognised the prelude 
of a favourite ballad of Gertrude’s. 
Before the song could begin, Lord 
Ticehurst had entered the room, and 
found Miss Lambert, as he expect- 
ed, alone at the piano. Gertrude 
looked round at the opening of the 
door, and when she saw who it was, 
half rose from her seat. 

‘Pray don’t move, Miss Lam- 
bert,’ said Lord Ticehurst, ap- 
proaching her; ‘ pray don’t let me 
disturb you.’ 

‘You don’t disturb me in the 
least, Lord Ticehurst,’ said Ger- 
trude, sitting down again. ‘I was 
merely amusing myself. I had not 
even the business excuse of being 
“at practice.” ’ 

‘Don’t let me interfere, then. 
Amuse yourself and me at the 
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same time. Do now, it will be a 
charity ; *pon my word it will.’ 

‘No, no, no; I’m not so cruel 
as that. I know the terrible in- 
fliction music is to you in London. 
I’ve watched too often the martyr- 
like manner in which you've suf- 
fered under long classical pieces, 
and the self-denying way in which 
you have applauded at the end of 
them, without deliberately expos- 
ing you to more torture in the 
country.’ 

‘Assure you you're wrong, Miss 
Lambert ; but I’m too happy to 
think you’ve done me the honour 
to watch me at all, to go into the 
question. No, please don’t go. 
If you won’t sing to me, may I 
speak to you ?” 

Gertrude, who had again half- 
risen, turned round to him with a 
look of wonder in her eyes. ‘ May 
you speak to me, Lord Ticehurst ? 
Why, of course ! 

The answer was so manifestly 
simple and genuine, that it quite 
took Lord Ticehurst aback, and 
there was a moment’s pause before 
he said, ‘ Thanks, yes—you’re very 
good. I wanted to speak to you 
—wanted to say something rather 
particular to you, in point of fact.” 

The hesitation in his manner, an 
odd conscious look in his face, had 
revealed the object of his visit. 
Gertrude knew what he was about to 
say, but she remained perfectly calm 
and unembarrassed, merely saying, 
‘Pray speak, Lord Ticehurst ; I am 
quite at your service.’ 

* Thanks very much—kind of you 
to say so, I’m sure. Fact of the 
matter is, Miss Lambert, ever since 
I've had the pleasure of knowing 


you I’ve been completely stumped, 


don’t you know?—bowled over, 
and that kind of thing. I suppose 
you've noticed it; fellows at the 
club chaff most awfully, you know, 
and I can’t stand it any longer ; 
and, in short, I’ve come to ask you 
if—if you'll marry me, and that 
kind of thing.’ 

‘You do me great honour, Lord 
Ticehurst,’ commenced Gertrude; 
‘very great honour—’ 

‘O, interrupted his lordship, 
‘don’t you think about that ; that’s 
what they said at White’s, but I 
said that was all d—d stuff—I beg 
your pardon, Miss Lambert; all 
nonsense I mean—about honour, 
and all that. Why,’ he went on 
to say, having worked himself up 
into a state of excitement, ‘of course 
I know I’m an earl, and that kind 
of thing. I can’t help knowing 
about my—my station in life, and 
you'd think me a great ass if I pre- 
tended I didn’t; but when you're 
my wife, you'll be—I mean to say 
you'll grace it and adorn it—and 
—and there’s not one in the whole 
list fit to be named along with you, 
or to hold a candle to you.’ 

‘I cannot thank you sufficiently 
for this expression of kind feeling 
towards me, Lord Ticehurst,’ said 
Gertrude. ‘ No, hear me for one 
minute ; as he endeavoured again 
to interrupt her. ‘Ever since you 
have known me you havetreated me 
with the utmost courtesy and kind- 
ness,and you have nowdone me the 
greatest possible honour. You may 
judge, then, how painful it is to 
me—’ Lord ‘Ticehurst’s jaw and 
hat here dropped simultaneously 
—‘how painful it is to me to be 
compelled to decline that honour.’ 

*'To—to decline it ?’ 




























































































































































































‘To decline it.’ 

‘To say no? 

* To say no.’ 

‘Then you refuse me! Case 
of chalks, by Jove! Miss Lambert, 
I—I’m sorry I’ve troubled you,’ 
said Lord ‘Ticehurst, picking up 
his hat and making for the door. 
‘I hope you won’t think anything 
of it, I— good-morning !—Damme 
if I know whether I’m on my head 
or my heels,’ he added when he 
got outside, and was alone. 

Lord Ticehurst was so com- 
pletely dowleversé that he scarcely 
knew how he got to his phaeton, 
or how he tooled the roans, who 
were additionally frisky after the 
Belwether oats, down the avenue. 
He knew nothing until he got to 
the gate, on the other side of which 
was an open fly. He looked va- 
cantly at its occupants, but started 
as he recognised Lord Sandilands 
and Miles Challoner. 

‘QO, that’s it, is it?’ said his lord- 
ship to himself. ‘ Damme, old Gil 
was right again ! 


CHAPTER IX. 
DIEU DISPOSE. 

Tue effect of Miles Challoner’s 
startling communication upon Lord 
Sandilands was very great; but the 
long-cultivated habit of self-com- 
mand enabled him to conceal its 
extent and somewhat of its nature 
from his younger friend. It was 
fortunate that Miles was just then 
so much engrossed with his love, 
so full of the hope of the success 
of his suit, so relieved and encou- 
raged by discovering that Lord 
Sandilands did not attempt to dis- 
suade him from a project in which 
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he had felt very doubtful whether 
he should have the support of a 
man of the world—and though no- 
thing would have induced him to 
abandon that project, Lord Sandi- 
lands’ acquiescence made a won- 
derful difference to him in the pre- 
sent, and would, he felt, be of 
weighty importance in the future, 
—that he was not keenly observant 
of the old nobleman. As soon as 
it was possible, Lord Sandilands 
got rid of Miles, but not until he 
had received from the young man 
a grateful acknowledgment of his 
kindness, and until they had finally 
agreed on the expedition to Hard- 
riggs for the following day. 

When he was quite alone, the 
familiar friend of Miles Challoner’s 
father gave way to the feelings with 
which this revelation had filled 
him. This, then, was the expla- 
nation of the instinctive aversion 
he had felt towards Gilbert Lloyd, 
—fate had brought him in con- 
tact with the man whose story 
he alone of living men knew, and 
under circumstances which might 
have terrible import. The one 
hope of his dead friend—that the 
brothers might never meet—had 
been defeated ; the fear which had 
troubled him in his later days had 
been fulfilled. If Miles Challoner’s 
impression concerning this man 
should be correct—if indeed he 





was or intended to become a suitor 
to Gertrude, a fresh complication 





of an extremely dangerous nature 
knowing what he knew, he could 
well appreciate that danger might 
arise. The skeleton was wearing 
flesh again, and stalking very close 
by the old man now. Hitherto 
only the strong sympathy which 
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had united him with Miles Chal- 
loner and his father—his friendship 
for the latter had been one of the 
strongest and deepest feelings of a 
life which had, on the whole, been 
superficial—made the fate of the 
outcast son and brother a subject 
of any interest to Lord Sandilands. 
He might have turned up at any 
time, and this unfortunate meet- 
ing and recognition between the 
brothers have taken place, and be- 
yond the unpleasantness of the 
occurrence, and the necessity he 
should have recognised for im- 
pressing upon Miles as stringently 
as possible the importance of ob- 
serving his father’s prohibition, he 
would not have felt himself per- 
sonally concerned. But Gertrude ! 
the girl whom he had come to love 
with such true fatherly feeling and 
solicitude—the girl who had brought 
into his superficial life such mingled 
feelings of pain and pleasure — 
what if she were about to be in- 
volved in this family mystery and 
misery ? Very seldom in the course 
of his existence had. Lord Sandi- 
lands experienced such acute pain, 
such a sensation of helpless terror, 
as this supposition inspired. Sup- 
posing that Miles Challoner was 
right in the dread which Gilbert 
Lloyd’s manner with regard to 
Gertrude had awakened in him,— 
and the eyes of a lover not sure of 
his own position, and anxiously on 
the look-out for possible rivals, 
were likely to be more acute and 
more accurate than those of an old 
gentleman much out of practice in 
the subtleties of the tender passion, 
and without the spur to his percep- 
tions of suspicion,—supposing he 
was really in love with Gertrude, 
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and that by any horrible chance 
Gertrude should prefer him to 
Miles! Very unpleasant physical 
symptoms of disturbance manifested 
themselves after Lord Sandilands 
had fully taken this terrible hypo- 
thesis into consideration, and for a 
time the old gentleman felt that 
whether it was gout or apoplexy 
which was about to claim him for 
its Own was a mere question of 
detail. He had lived so long 
without requiring to test the 
strength of his nerves, without 
having any very strong or urgent 
demand made upon him for the 
exercise of his feelings, that any- 
thing of the kind now decidedly 
disagreed with him, and he went 
to bed in a rueful state of mind, 
and a shaky condition of body. 
The night brought him calmness 
and counsel, and the symptoms of 
illness passed off sufficiently for 
him to resolve on keeping the en- 
gagement he had made with Miles 
for the following day. ‘ The sooner 
his mind is at ease, the sooner will 
mine be, on his account and my 
own.’ Thus ran Lord Sandilands’ 
thoughts as he lay awake, listen- 
ing against his will to the splash 
of the sea, and inclined to blame 
its monotonous murmur for the 
nervousness which had him in its 
grip. ‘I suppose it’s not the right 
thing for me to help Miles to marry 
Gertrude — my old friend would 
not have liked the notion of his 
son and heir’s marrying my natural 
daughter ; but what can I do? The 
young fellow is not like other men 
of his age and position ; in fact, he 
isn’t, strictly speaking, I suppose, 
a “ young” fellow at all. If he were, 
and resembled the young men of 
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the day a little more, I fancy he 
never would have thought of mar- 
rying her. And then there’s an 
awful blot upon the Challoners, 
too—and she is such a charming 
girl, no tongue has ever dared to 
wag against her. Suppose I did 
not encourage it, that I set myself 
against it, what could Ido? I have 
literally no right in Miles’s case, 
and none that I can acknowledge 
in Gertrude’s, and I should only 
make them both dislike me, without 
preventing the marriage in the 
least. I wish—because of what 
poor old Mark would have thought 
—that they had never met; but 
I can’t go beyond that—no, I can’t. 
But if she cares for that wretch, 
good heavens! what shall I do? 
The old man put his shrunken 
hands up to his bald temples, and 
twisted his head about on his pil- 
low, and groaned in his solitude 
and perplexity. ‘Must I threaten 
him with exposure, and so drive 
him out of the country? or must I 
tell her the truth about herself, and 
ask her to believe, on the faith of 
my unexplained assertion, that the 
man is one whom she must never 
think of marrying ?’ 

The position was one of indis- 
putable difficulty ; the ‘pleasant 
vice’—that long-ago story of a 
dead woman, deceived indeed, but 
with no extraordinary cruelty, a 
story which had not troubled Lord 
Sandilands’ conscience very much 
—had manufactured itself finally 
into a whip of stout dimensions 
and stinging quality, and he was 
getting a very sufficient taste of it 
just now 

Miles must try his luck, That 
was the only conclusion which 
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could be immediately reached. If 
he could sleep a little, he might 
feel all right in the morning, and 
be able to accompany him to 
Hardriggs. If he were not well 
enough, Miles must go all the 
same. If the young man should 
feel surprise and curiosity at find- 
ing his old friend so impatient, 
it could not be helped; it must 
pass as a vagary of an old man’s. 
But Miles would not remark any- 
thing; the vagary was sufficiently 
cognate to his own humour and his 
own purposes to pass unnoticed. 
When Lord Sandilands and 
Miles Challoner arrived at Hard- 
riggs on the following day, a close 
observer would have discerned 
that they were both under a strong 
impression of some kind. Lord 
Sandilands was not feeling well by 
any means, but he had assured 
Miles the drive would do him 
good, and he had found his indis- 
position so far useful, that it ex- 
plained and excused his being very 
silent on the way. Neither was 
Miles much inclined to talk. He 
was of an earnest nature, never at 
any time voluble, and when under 
the influence of strong feeling sil- 
ence was congenial to him. He 
well understood that the revelation 
he had made to Lord Sandilands 
on the preceding day had produced 
a startling and disagreeable effect ; 
and having perceived plainly, be- 
yond the possibility of doubt, that 
the secret which he so earnestly 
desired to know was in Lord San- 
dilands’ possession, and was of a 
darker and direr nature than he 
had ever guessed at, but was, at 
the same time, quite as securely 
beyond his reach as ever, he made 
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up his mind to let the subject drop. 
Unless this man had cut him out, 
or was likely to cut him out with 
Grace Lambert, he had no power 
toharm him. The truth was, Miles 
Challoner was very sincerely and 
heartily in love, and he had as 
little power as inclination to occupy 
his thoughts for long at a time 
with anyone but Grace, with any 
speculation but his chance of suc- 
Luckily, Sir Giles 
and Lady Belwether were the least 
observant of human beings. Sir 
Giles was stupid to an extent which 
is not to be realised except by 
those who understand the bucolic 
gentry of our favoured land, and 
Lady Belwether was—though supe- 


cess with her. 


rior, as we have seen, to her ba- 
ronet in intelligence, and distin- 
guished by a taste for music—very 
short-sighted. Close observers 
were therefore not ‘ on hand,’ when 
Lord Sandilands and Miles arrived 
at Hardriggs. Sir Giles was con- 
templating the turnips at a distant 
point of his ‘pretty little place; 
Miss Lambert had gone out into 
the garden, or the lime-walk, the 
servants said, some time before; 
and Lady Belwether and Mrs. 
Bloxam were in the morning-room. 

Lord Sandilands did not lose 
much time in arranging the situa- 
tion as he wished it to be arranged 
—his consummate ease of manner, 
which Miles admired to the point 
of envy, rendered any little dis- 
position of affairs of that kind a 
very simple proceeding to him. 
Miles was despatched in search of 


Sir Giles, Mrs. Bloxam was begged 
on no account to interfere with 
Miss Lambert's saunter in the gar- 
den—they might join her presently, 
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perhaps—and Lady Belwether was 
engaged in a discussion upon the 
comparative merits of ‘ our’ native 
composers, within a space of time 
whose brevity would have been 
surprising to anyone unacquainted 
with the rapid action of a fixed 
purpose combined with good man- 
ners. Mrs. Bloxam had directed 
one searching glance at Lord San- 
dilands on his entrance, and, as 
she withdrew her eyes, she said to 
herself, ‘Something has happen- 
ed. He wants to speak to me; but 
I had rather he did not, so he 
sha’n’t.’ And strange to say, though 
he made a protracted visit to Hard- 
riggs that day, Lord Sandilands 
did not succeed in getting an op- 
portunity of speaking a word to 
Mrs. Bloxam. 
a good deal. 


This annoyed him 
‘Confound the wo- 
man! he said to himself; ‘ either 
Mrs. Bloxam is too stupid to see 
that I want to speak to her, or 
Lady Belwether is too clever to 
leave off talking In his capacity 
of gooseberry-picker, Lord Sandi- 
lands was led on this occasion into 
anything but pleasant pastures. 
The shortest way to the tur- 
nips, just then occupying the mind 
and demanding the presence of 
Sir Giles 
lay through the garden, otherwise 
Miles Challoner might not have 
profited so 


Belwether, fortunately 


readily and unsus- 
pected by the strategy of his clever 
old friend. Through a side-gate 
of the garden the lime-walk was 
to be gained, and as Miles closed 
that gate behind him he caught 
sight of Grace Lambert. She was 
walking slowly along in the shadow 
of the trees, her head bent down 
in a thoughtful attitude. Miles 
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went quickly towards her, and she 
looked up and recognised him with 
a slight start and a vivid blush; in 
fact, with the kind of recognition 
which takes place when the person 
who intrudes upon a reverie hap- 
pens to be its subject. Gertrude 
had been thinking of Miles 
thought of him very often now ; 
and the interview which had taken 
place between herself and Lord 
Ticehurst had made her think of 
him more seriously than ever. She 
loved him. She did not deny the 
truth, or palter with it, or fail to 
recognise its consequences. She 
had mistaken pleased and excited 
fancy and flattered vanity for love 
once, but this was nothing of the 
kind. She knew this was true 
love, because she thought of Aim, 
not of herself; because she did not 
hope, but feared he loved her. 
How would she have listened to 
such an avowal from Miles’s lips 
as that which, made by Lord Tice- 
hurst, had produced mere contempt, 
and a desire to get rid of it and 
him as quickly as possible? Ger- 
trude had accepted her position in 
such perfect good faith, that its 
difficulties never presented them- 
selves in a practical form at all; 
and she pondered this matter now 
in her heart, as if she were really 
the free unmarried girl she seemed 
to the world. If he should come 
to her and tell her a love-tale, 
what should she say to him? She 
had asked herself the question 
many times and had not found 
the answer, when, raising her eyes 
at the sound of steps, she met 
those of Miles Challoner, and saw 
in them what he had come to say. 

There was manifest embarrass- 


she 
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ment on both sides, and each was 
distinctly conscious of its cause. 
Why could they not meet to-day 
as they had met so often before ? 
Why were the ordinary common- 
places so hard to think of and so 
incoherently said? Gertrude was 
the first to recover her composure. 
She asked Miles if Lord Sandilands 
had come with him; and on his 
saying he had, and was then in the 
house, she turned in that direction, 
and said something about going in 
to see him. But Miles checked 
her steps by standing still. 

‘Don’t go into the house,’ he 
said ; ‘he does not expect you. 
Let us walk this way ; let me speak 
to you.’ She glanced at him, and 
silently complied. She knew it all 
now, and she began to feel what it 
was that she must say, and what it 
would cost her to say it. She felt 


his eyes upon her, and the delicate 
colour faded away from her face. 
Neither she nor Miles Challoner 
could have told afterwards, or even 
exactly recalled in their thoughts, 


the words then spoken between 
them. He told her how he had 
loved her from the first—he who 
had never loved before—and how 
fear and hope had alternated in 
his heart until now, when hope 
was the stronger, and he had de- 
termined to tell her how all his 
happiness, all his life, was in her 
hands. He spoke with the frank 
manliness of his nature, and Ger- 
trude’s heart thrilled as she listened 
to him with intense pain, with keen 
delight. At least he loved her 
well and worthily ; nothing could 
deprive her of that exquisite know- 
ledge. She would, she must, put 
away the wine of life offered to her 
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parched lips, but she knew its 
sweetness, had seen the splendour 
and the sparkle of it. 

A thousand thoughts, innumer- 
able emotions, crowded upon her, 


as she listened to the words of 


Miles ; but when he prayed her to 
speak and let him know his fate, 
prayed her with eagerness and pas- 
sion, but with hope that was almost 
confidence, then she put them all 
down with her strong will, and ad- 
dressed herself to her task. She 
drew the hand which he had taken 
away from his hold, and told him 
in one short sentence that she 
could not give him the answer he 
desired. 

* You cannot, Grace? You refuse 
me!’ he said hoarsely. ‘ You tell 
me, then, that I have deceived my- 
self ? 

‘No,’ she said, ‘I do not. Let 
us sit here awhile’—she seated her- 
self on a bench under a lime-tree 
as she spoke—‘and let me speak 
frankly and freely to you, as you 
deserve.’ 

Miles obeyed her with bewilder- 
ment. What was she going to say? 
She would not marry him, and yet 
he had zof deceived himself! She 
was deadly pale, and he might 
have heard the beating of her 
heart; but she was quite firm, and 
she turned her steady eyes upon 
him unfalteringly. 

‘There is only one thing you 
can say to me,’ he said, ‘if you 
persevere in forbidding me to hope 
—that is, to send me out of your 
sight for ever.’ 


* Perhaps,’ was her reply; ‘ but 
listen. 


I have said you don’t de- 
ceive yourself, and I mean it. I 
know you love me; I know what 
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perfect sincerity there is in you— 
hush ! Jet me speak—and I—I do 
love you—you have not mistaken 
me, I have not misled you.’ 

‘Then what does anything else 
matter?’ said Miles, and he caught 
her hands and kissed them unre- 
sisted, unrebuked. ‘ With that as- 
surance, Grace, surely you will not 
refuse me ?” 

‘I must,’ she answered. ‘ Have 
patience with me; I will tell you 
why. It is for your own sake.’ 

‘My own sake!’ he exclaimed 
passionately ; ‘you deprive me of 
all hope and happiness for my own 
sake! I shall need patience in- 
deed to understand that.’ 

* It is true, nevertheless. I could 
not marry you, Miles Challoner, 
without doing you a great injury ; 
and I love you too well, much 
more and better than myself, to do 
that. Take that 
believe that nothing can shake my 


assurance, and 
determination. My fate is decided, 
my way of life is quite fixed. I 
shall never be your wife, never, 
never, never !"—his face was hid- 
den in his hands, he did not see 
the suffering which broke all con- 
trol and showed itself plainly in her 
every feature—‘ but I shall never 
love you less, or anyone but you.’ 
The low distinct tones of her voice 
thrilled him with a horrid sense of 
hopelessness. She spoke as one 
who had taken an irrevocable re- 
solution. 

‘What do you mean? he said. 
‘You must tell me more than this. 
What do you mean by doing me 
an injury? I protest I have not 
the faintest notion of your mean- 
ing. It cannot be— He hesi- 
tated, and she took up his words. 
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‘Because you are a gentleman 
of old name and a responsible po- 
sition in society, and I am a singer, 
an actress, a woman with no name 
and no station, you would say. 
Yes, it is precisely for this cause, 
which you think impossible. I 
know you don’t regard any of 
these things, but the world does ; 
and the man I love shall never be 
censured by the world for me.’ 

How well it was, she thought, 
how fortunate, that such a real 
genuine difficulty did exist; that 
she could give some explanation 
which he might be induced to 
receive. 

‘Then you would make me 
wretched for the sake of the world, 
even if what you say of my posi- 
tion and your own were true? 
And it is not. Is your genius 
nothing? Is your fame nothing ? 
I speak now as reasonably as 
yourself; not as a man who holds 
you peerless, far removed above 
all the world, but as one discuss- 
ing a question open to argument. 
What am I in comparison to the 
men who would be proud to offer 
you rank and wealth? What have 
I to give you that others could 
not give a thousandfold ? 

‘You give me all I value, all I 
care for,’ she said; ‘but I must 
not take it. You must not, you 
shall not, deceive yourself. My 
genius, as you call it, my fame, are 
real things in their way and in 
their sphere, but they are not of 
any account in yours. Ask your 
friend Lord Sandilands; he is a 
kind friend to me also, and a man 
who knows the world thoroughly; 
and he will tell you I am right.’ 

‘No, he won't!’ said Miles tri- 
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umphantly. ‘No, he won’t! He 
will tell you, on the contrary, that 


you are quite wrong; he will tell 


you that he knows I love you, and 
have dared to hope, to believe 
that you love me. He will tell 
you that I have told him what is 
my dearest hope, and that he 
shares it; and more, Grace, more 
than that, he will tell you that he 
came here with me to-day on pur- 
pose that I might learn my fate, 
and be no longer in suspense; 
and that he is on duty at this 
moment, keeping the old ladies in 
talk, just to give me this precious 
opportunity. Now, where are all 
your arguments? where are my 
wise friends? where is this ter- 
rible world to whom we are to 
be sacrificed? You have nothing 
more to say, Grace; your ‘ never, 
never, never ! cannot hurt me any 
more.’ 

For one brief moment he tri- 
umphed. For one moment his 
arm was around her, and his lips 
were pressed to hers. But the 
next she had started from his em- 
brace, and stood pale and breath- 
less before him. 

‘Is this really true? she said ; 
‘does Lord Sandilands approve ?” 
She asked him only to gain a 
moment’s time for thought; she 
was terribly disconcerted by this 
complication, it increased her diffi- 
culties immensely. But Miles saw 
in the question only a symptom of 
yielding, only a proof of his vic- 
tory. 

‘Yes, yes,’ he said eagerly, ‘it 
is true; it is indeed! He is the 
only real friend I have in the world, 
the only man whose opinion I care 
for, and he is on my side. Now, 
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Grace, you must yield ; you cannot 
refuse me.’ 

She stood for a moment motion- 
less and silent. Then her nerves, 
generally so strong, so completely 
under control, gave way. The vio- 
lence of the struggle, the inten- 
sity of the pain she was suffering, 
that overwhelming remembrance of 
the past, the agonising sense of 
what might have been, but was 
now quite impossible, the feeble- 
ness of the only weapon which she 
could venture to use in this battle 
in which her own heart was her ad- 
versary,—all these overcame her, 
and she sunk upon the bench in a 
helpless agony of tears. 

Terrified by her distress, Miles 
Challoner knelt before her, and 
implored her to explain the cause 
of this sudden grief. But all his 
prayers were vain. She wept con- 
vulsively for many minutes, and 
literally unable to 
When at last she conquered the 
passion of tears, felt and 
looked so very ill that he became 
alarmed on a fresh score. 

‘You are ill,’ he said; ‘shall I 
go for Mrs. Bloxam? Shall I take 
you to the house ?” 


was speak. 


she 


She made a sign with her hand 
that he should not speak, then 
leaned her head against the bench, 
He stood 
by, awkward and silent, watching 
her. After, a little while she sat 
up, and said faintly : 


and closed her eyes. 


‘Will you leave me? Go away 
from me for the present—I am ill ; 
but it is only from agitation. Let 
me be alone for a while; you shall 
see me again when I am able.’ 
‘Of course I will leave you, if 
you wish it,’ said Miles, with all 
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the timidity and embarrassment of 
a man in the presence of feminine 
weakness and suffering ; ‘ but Iam 
afraid you are not fit to be left 
alone.’ 

‘I am indeed,’ she urged, and 
her face grew whiter as she spoke; 
‘I shall recover myself, if I am 
left alone. Don’t fear forme. Go 
to the house, and do not say you 
have seen me. Go by the lime- 
walk into the avenue ; I will go by 
the garden. 
and if I can 


No one will see me; 
get to my room and 
lie down for a little, I shall be 
quite well. Pray, pray go.’ 

She put her hands before her 
face, and Miles saw a quick shud- 
der pass over her from head to 
foot. He was afraid to go, afraid 
to stay; at length he obeyed her, 
and took the way towards the 
house which she had indicated, 
feeling bewildered and alarmed. 

When Miles Challoner reéntered 
the drawing-room at Hardriggs he 
found Lord Sandilands still there, 
held in durance by Lady Belwether 
and Mrs, 
lands 


Lord Sandi- 
had found his hostess im- 


Bloxam. 


movable, and no other afternoon 
callers had had the kindness to 
come and partially release him. 
Mrs. Bloxam kept her eyes and 
her fingers steadily and unremit- 
tingly engaged with her fancy-work, 
and Lady Belwether persisted in 
discoursing on music and religion. 
With his accustomed philosophy 
Lord Sandilands the 
situation, consoling himself by the 


accepted 


reflection that a day or two could 


not make any difference in what 
he had to say to Mrs. Bloxam, and 
that the chief object of his present 
exertions had at least been secured, 
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for he entertained a satisfactory 
conviction that Miles and Gertrude 
had met ‘ somewhere about.’ Miles 
returned too soon, in one sense, 
for the old gentleman’s wishes ; 
he would rather have found him 
utterly oblivious of time; in that 
case, and if no consideration of 
anybody’s convenience had oc- 
curred to Miles, Lord Sandilands 
would have felt confidence in the 
prospering of the suit. But Miles 
came in looking as little like a suc- 
cessful and happy lover as he could 
look, and Lord Sandilands _per- 
ceived in an instant that things 
had gone wrong. He did not give 
Miles time to speak before he rose, 
and saying, ‘ You have clear ideas 
of time, Miles; we ought to be 
back before now.—Business, Lady 
3elwether, business—you don’t 
understand its claims, happily for 
you.—Good-bye, Mrs.. Bloxam ; 
tell Miss Lambert I am sorry not 
to have seen her; he got himself 
and his melancholy, and indeed 
frightened-looking, companion out 
of the room and out of the house. 
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‘ Now tell me all about it,’ said 
Lord Sandilands to Miles when 
they were in the carriage; ‘ what 
has happened? You have seen 
her, of course ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Miles ruefully, and 
then with much embarrassment he 
told Lord Sandilands what had 
occurred. 

The narrative perplexed and dis- 
tressed the listener. He under- 
stood Gertrude’s feelings up to 
a certain point, but no farther ; he 
could not understand why Miles’s 
representations of his advocacy 
of his suit had had no effect in 
moderating her apprehensions of 
the world’s view of such a marriage. 
He could say little or nothing to 
console Miles, but he told him 
he did not regard Miss Lambert’s 
decision as final, or the nervous 
attack which had so alarmed him 
as of any import. 

‘I will see her, and have it out 
with her,’ said Lord Sandilands to 
himself; ‘ and if it is necessary for 
her happiness’s sake and that of 
Miles, I will tell her the truth.’ 
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3 

In Arcady’s fair groves there dwells 
A wizard, and ’tis there he sells 
All sorts of cunning beauty spells, 

From snow-white skins to blushes : 
For pretty girls are scented toys ; 
Young men can buy fomade Hongrois: ; 
There’s hair-dye for the gay old boys, 

And ivory-backed brushes. 


II. 

There beauty’s tresses are unfurled, 
There swelldom’s blonde moustache is twirled, 
And darlings who have curls are curled, 

Whilst those who’ve none buy plenty : 
The wizard keeps the key, ’tis true, 
To turn gray locks to raven hue, 
And makes bald coots of eighty-two 

Become smart youths of twenty. 


ll. 
My hair is getting thin, and so 


To Arcady I sometimes go 
In search of ‘balm,’ for you must know 
I hold ‘Dum spiro, spero? 


Though washes of all sorts I’ve tried, 

And countless ointments have applied, 

Old Time has made my parting wide, 
And sunk my hopes to zero. 


IV. 

The other day it came to pass, 
As I sat down before the glass, 
I saw reflected there, alas, 

A face grown old and jaded: 
That face was scored by lines of care, 
The forehead was quite high and bare ; 
For, strange to say, the thick black hair 

Of other days had faded! 
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v. 
Ah, how that face has changed since times 
Long past away, when at ‘The Limes’ 
My laughter rang with midnight chimes— 
My song was gay and early! 
Then hearts were hearts, and blue were skies, 
And tender were sweet Lucy’s eyes ; 
When I believed in woman’s sighs, 
My locks were thick and curly ! 


VI. 

As Mr. Wizard snips and snips, 
I think of Lucy’s laughing lips, 
And whilst he just ‘ takes off the tips,’ 

I muse on bygone pleasures : 
At home I have a tiny tress 
Of soft brown hair; I must confess, 
Although it caused me much distress, 

’Tis treasured midst my treasures. 


VII. 
Ah, would that night come back again 
When she took from her chatelaine 
Her scissors !—it was not in vain. 

I hear her laugh the while her 
Soft white dainty fingers thrill, 
As youthful locks she cuts with skill, 
Whilst I, like Samson, but sit still 

And smile on sweet Delilah. 


VII. 

When black and brown locks interlace, 
Or scented tresses sweep your face, 
Whilst laughter unto sighs gives place, 

And pouting lips are present ; 
Or meek gray eyes droop still more meek, 
And dimples play at hide and seek, 
There’s but one language lips can speak— 

’Tis brief, but rather pleasant ! 


* *« . 


IX. 
In place of Lucy’s hand I feel 
The chilly touch of wizard’s steel, 
Who brings me back from the ideal, 
By talk of lime-juice water ; 
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And beauty’s fingers no more hold 
My locks—they’re by the barber sold 
To stuff arm-chairs ; sometimes, I’m told, 
They’re used to mix with mortar ! 


x. 

My early love has proved a myth ; 
Fair Lucy wedded Mr. Smith, 
Whom people say she’s happy with— 

Indeed, I do not doubt them. 
’Tis hard to steer amongst the rocks 
Of life without some awkward knocks ; 
They say that ‘ Love laughs loud at locks’— 

He howls at those without them ! 





WHAT IS THE LAUREATE ABOUT? 


UntiL recently it might be said 
with perfect truth that few writers 
had deserved better of the public 
than the Laureate, for the amount 
of care displayed in the prepara- 
tion of those delightful produc- 
tions which it is the part of the 
poet to put forth from time to 
time for the general delectation. 
Having gained honourably a great 
reputation as a poet, Mr. Tenny- 
son did not proceed to flood us 
with all sorts of careless produc- 
tions, as is so often the course pur- 
sued by writers of less high prin- 
ciple: whatever he issued bore the 
‘stamp, image, and superscription’ 
of a true, careful workman. If we 
were to have deep philosophical 
thought and metaphysics, we got 
them thoroughly well thought out, 
and moulded into faultless verse. 
If the subject was to be one of 
modern society, it was not thrust 
out upon us half-digested, and 
meanly executed ; and, so that we 
got a full-blooded, vital, muscular 
poem, such as ‘ Maud,’ we were 
willing to condone the few faults 
in taste or expression, which were 
but as a mote in the clear sun- 
shine of the poet’s fame. And 
when we were favoured with 
poems as aspiring as the Idyls, 
there was no lack of power in 
conception, or force in execution ; 
no falling-off from the high stand- 
ard which Mr. Tennyson had made 


his precedent, whatever exceptions 
an ultra-critical spirit might take 
to those poems in some respects. 
When ‘Enoch Arden’ came out,there 
was still that splendour of execu- 
tion, that exquisite manipulation 
of language, which Mr. Tennyson 
has carried to a greater perfection 
than almost any of his contempo- 
raries, although the poverty of sub- 
ject in the volume seemed to in- 
dicate a blankness of imagination 
which the public were scarcely pre- 
pared for. But above all, the Lau- 
reate had not let his name out for 
placarding purposes, by contribut- 
ing to magazines scraps of verse 
intrinsically valueless, and inserted 
as mere advertisements. When ‘Sea 
Dreams’ and ‘ Tithonus’ appeared in 
magazine pages, no one had any 
reason to complain, for those 
poems are of such quality as to 
stand anywhere on their artistic 
merits ; and it might be regarded 
as a signal mercy that they were 
allowed to see the light sooner 
than they would have done if 
saved for the next volume. 

But with the present year our 
Laureate has turned over a new 
leaf; and, let it be at once frankly 
confessed, by no means one likely 
to redound to his credit. No less 
than three of our periodicals have 
advertised poems ‘by Alfred Tenny- 
son ; and doubtless that stupendous 
advertisement-phenomenon has in- 
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duced many credulous persons to 
consult the pages of prints which 
possess no attractions for them 
beyond those summed up in the 
notable words, ‘a poem by Alfred 
Tennyson.’ With what feelings 
such devotees must have read the 
substances of which these words 
are the shadows it is hard to 
imagine ; but it is not improbable 
that these feelings had a consider- 
able element of chagrin, not to say 
disgust. 

Granting as we do the high 
merits of the Laureate, and ac- 
knowledging freely as we do the 
immense delight that he has been 
the source of in this country, it 
will perhaps be considered an un- 
generous part (and it is assuredly 
an ungrateful office) to fall out 
with him about the trifles he has 
been pleased to offer to an admir- 
ing public, prepared to fall down 
and do reverence before any fresh 
product ofhis master-hand. Butafter 
all, though we have no legal case 
against him, whatever he may pub- 
lish, we certainly have to reproach 
him with a moral breach of pro- 
mise. ‘The poet who has shown 
such powers as Mr. ‘Tennyson 
has, and has gained the suffrages 
of the public in consideration of 
work of high quality, is under a 
sort of implied moral engagement 
not to foist upon them little no- 


things such as any school-girl 
might produce, and as no maga- 


zine would accept unless authen- 
ticated with some great name. If 
our grocer has provided us with 
unadulterated articles for many 
years, that is no reason why we 
should continue to extol his vir- 
tues after he has taken to adul- 


teration or other practices in- 
jurious to our interests. And simi- 
larly, if our favourite poet has de- 
served well of us, that fact does 
not absolve him from still deserv- 
ing well, or preclude us from com- 
plaining if he fails to do so. It is 
almost a marvel to reflect that for 
two months the public have had 
before them the astonishing spec- 
tacle of wretched little poems in- 
serted in 
Laureate’s 


magazines with the 
name to them—little 
‘poems’ which would not bear 
that designation unless they also 
bore that signature—and that 
scarcely a voice has been raised in 
protestation. ‘There certainly has 
been a little half-suppressed grum- 
bling here and there; but it has 
amounted to a mere nothing, and 
the evil continues. 

Until now, Mr. Tennyson has 
shown a steady purpose to give 
the public nothing but good work, 
whatever might be the matter 
worked on. Inthe ‘Enoch Arden’ 
volume the several small pieces 
were admirably executed, with the 
exception of one or two slight and 
foolish productions, such as ‘The 
Ringlet,’ and the Catullian hen- 
decasyllables ; and what are they 
among so many? Indeed, the 
‘Northern Farmer’ in that volume 
showed a vein of capacity which 
had not been shown in previous 
volumes,—was a sample of work 
which, if produced in anything like 
a ponderable quantity, would :cer- 
tainly have been regarded as a 
development. ‘The Voyage’ was 
well imagined and splendidly ex- 
pressed; and ‘The Grandmother’ 
was excellent, in somewhat the 
same kind as the ‘Northern Far- 
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mer.’ Similarly, in the selection 


for ‘Moxon’s Miniature Poets,’ no 
new thing was introduced that was 
not worth introducing. ‘Three 
Sonnets to a Coquette,’ and ‘The 
Captain,’* were both worthy addi- 
tions to the collection of minor 
poems, Also Mr. Tennyson has 
withdrawn one or two poor pieces 
which used to appear in his works, 
and still do in American editions, 
such as ‘The Skipping-Rope ; so 
that altogether there was nothing 
to forewarn us of the poor little 
pappy verses bearing his name 
which we have recently been 
called on to receive. At present 
there are but four of these produc- 
tions. The following, ‘On a Spite- 
ful Letter,’ came in as a part of the 
inauguration of a new series of 
Once a Week, and readers may 
judge of its merits for themselves, 
if they have not already done so. 


‘Here, it is here—the close of the 
year, 
And with it a spiteful letter. 
My fame in song has done him much 
wrong, 
For himself has done much better. 





O foolish bard, is your lot so hard, 
If men neglect your pages ? 

Ithink not much of yours or of mine: 
I hear the roll of the ages. 


This fallen leaf, isn’t fame as brief ? 
My rhymes may have been the 
stronger. 
Yet hate me not, but abide your lot: 
I last but a moment longer. 


* It may be as well to remark here what 
has not, to our knowledge, been remarked 
elsewhere. ‘The Captain,’ called «A Le- 
gend of the Navy,’ is very slightly altered 
in matter from an actual historical episode 


in naval annals. ‘The name of the ship 


concerned has escaped us; but the name 
of the commander was Cobbett. 
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O faded leaf, isn’t fame as brief? 
What room is here for a hater? 
Yet the yellow leaf hates the greener 

leaf, 


For it hangs one moment later. 


Greater than I—isn’t that your cry? 
And I shall live to see it. 

Well, if it be so, so it is, you know ; 
And, if it be so—so be it! 

O summer leaf, isn’t life as brief? 
But this is the time of hollies, 
And my heart, my heart, is an ever- 

green: 
i hate the spites and the follies.’ 


If the Laureate’s Heart is an ever- 
green, we congratulate him sin- 
cerely ; but at the same time, had 
he not better see that he does not 
compromise the evergreenness of 
his Zaurels by slovenly and un- 
meaning work? Would it not be 
well to show a little more active 
hatred of ‘ the follies’? 

‘The Victim,’ in the January 
number of Good Words, was a little 
more ambitious. It takes up the 
old story of a country visited by 
plague, famine, and war, and of a 
grim priesthood demanding, on 
behalf of the enraged gods, a sa- 
crifice of the life of the King’s 
‘dearest.’ The only son is se- 
lected ; but the wife rushes to the 
altar to substitute herself; the 
King’s anxiety to let the priest’s 
selection hold good betrays that 
the wife zs the dearest, and she is 
accordingly sacrificed. The story 
affords a striking and _ spirited 
situation ; but the narrative is 
given in verse almost as drily as 
we have given it in prose. We 
look in vain for any Tennysonian 
beauty in it. Here is the last 
verse : 
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‘ The rites prepared, the victim bared, 
The knife uprising toward the 
blow, 
To the altar-stone she sprang alone, 
“ Me, me, not him—my darling, 
no !”” 
He caught her away with a sudden 


cry; 
Suddenly from him brake the 
wife, 
And shrieking, “ J am his dearest, 
J am his dearest!’ rush’d on 
the knife. 
And the priest was happy : 
“O Father Odin, 


We give you a life. 


But what are we to understand 
from the last contribution to Good 
IVords? Is it meant as a joke, 
or an insult, or what? It seems 
to be a complaint against the years 
1865 and 1866 for being unpro- 
ductive of anything ‘worth the 
knowing ; and, if intended seri- 
ously, must be regarded as a gene- 
ral insult to the millions of honest 
workers in all departments, who 
were producing in those years mul- 
titudinous admirable results—also 
an insult to a sober public, to offer 
it such a grotesque absurdity, and 
call it a ‘Poem by the Poet-lau- 
reate.’ It is entitled ‘1865-1866,’ 
and runs thus: 








‘I stood on a tower in the wet, 


And New Year and Old Year met, 
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Which was his nearest ? 

Which was his dearest ? 

The gods have answered: 

We give them the wife !”’’ 

‘Wages,’ in the February num- 

ber of MMacmillan’s Magazine, is 
better than either of these. There 
is nothing particular in it in the 
way of thought; but, of the ten 
lines, eight have a full-veined heave 
that reminds us of the author. The 
terminal line in each verse is suffi- 
ciently halting and poor enough 
in expression to mar the artistic 
effect. 


‘ Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 
Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endless sea: 
Glory of virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong— 
Nay, but she aim’d not at glory—no lover of glory she: 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 


The wages of sin is death: if the wages of virtue be dust, 

Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm and the fly ? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seas of the just, 

To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky: 

Give her the wages of going on, and not to die.’ 


And winds were roaring and blow- 
ing ; 

And I said, “O years, that meet in 
tears, 

Have ye aught that is worth the 
knowing ? 

Science enough and exploring, 

Wanderers coming and going, 

Matter enough for deploring, 

But aught that is worth the know- 
ing?” 

ny feet were flowing, 

Waves on the shingle pouring, 

Old Year roaring and blowing, 

And New Year blowing and roar- 


ing.’ 


Seas at 


Are not the results of science 
and exploration, then, worth the 
If Mr. Tennyson is 
going to ask such questions as this 
of ‘the years,’ the years may per- 
haps return the compliment, and 


knowing ? 
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ask Mr. Tennyson whether he in- 
tends to produce again ‘aught that 
is worth the knowing.’ There cer- 
tainly is ‘matter enough for de- 
ploring’ here! 

To say that these poems con- 
trast unfavourably with the acknow- 
ledged works of their author is but 
a feeble expression of their poverty; 
and we shall gain a little clearer 
effect by narrowing the contrast, 
and comparing them with some of 
the pieces printed in 1827 in a 
volume entitled Poems by Two 
Brothers. 

This volume is now but little 
known, except to Tennysonian 
bibliophiles, who manage to obtain 
it in spite of its having become 


What is the Laureate about ? 


very scarce. It is usually con- 
sidered among connoisseurs that 
the authors are Mr. Tennyson and 
his brother; and the hypothesis is 
strengthened by internal evidence. 
The poems, written, as we learn in 
the preface, ‘from the ages of fif- 
teen to eighteen,’ bear the marks 
of juvenility distinctly enough ; but 
there is great promise in many of 
them ; and, whether some are by 
the Laureate or not, there are many 
that are much better and much 
more Tennysonian than the fugitive 
productions that have recently ap- 
peared. 

Here is a piece of descrij 
for instance, from the tw 
page of the volume : 


tion, 
renty-sixth 


‘There was a long, low, rushy dell, emboss’d 
With knolls of giass and clumps of —— green ; 


Midway, a wandering burn the valley 
And streak’d with silvery line i 


ross *d, 
veaiead scene; 


High hills on either side to heaven upsprung, 
Yclad with groves of undulating pine, 
Upen whose heads the hoary vapours hung, 


And far, far off 


the heights were seen to shine 


In clear relief against the sapphire sky ; 
And many a blue stream wandered through the «1 
Of those dark groves that clomb the mountains hig] 


And glistening ’neath each lone, entangled g 


glace, 


At length with brawling accent loudly fell 
Within the limpid brook that wound along the dell.’ 


Here, too, is a verse which we 
should scarcely be surprised at 
meeting in ‘In Memoriam ? 


‘The vices of my life arise, 
Portray’d in 


shapes, alas! too 
true ; 
And not one beam of hope breaks 
through 
To cheer my old and aching eyes;’ 


and the ‘star and system rolling 
past’ of that same great work are 
forcibly suggested by ‘suns and 


systems burning round’ ‘The 


Deity,’ page 111 of the two bro- 
thers’ volume. 
In the ‘Vale of Dones, 


50, we get this: 


page 


‘What stampings in the maddening 
strife ! 
What thrusts, what stabs with brard 
and knife ! 
What cesperate ¢ 
life, 


Were there ! 


stickes for death or 


There lay ye on each other pil’d, 
Your brows with ncble dust defi!’d:’ 
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lines which drive our thoughts at 
once to the ‘Two Voices.’ And 
at page 160 is a little poem, com- 
plete in itself, far superior to any 
of these recent magazine verses. It 
is called, 
On a peaD Enemy. 
I came in haste, with cursing breath, 
And heart of hardest steel ; 
But when I saw thee cold in death, 
I felt as man should feel. 
For when I look upon that face, 
That cold, unheeding, frigid brow, 
Where neither rage nor fear has 
place— 
By Heaven! I cannot hate thee 
now !’ 


These few samples will no doubt 
be sufficient to show that, whether 
they be attributable to Mr. Tenny- 
son or not, the book from which 
they come contains matter far pre- 
ferable to what we have been re- 
cently called on to admire ; and as 
the authors were little more than 
children, it does not matter much 
whether one of those children was 
the present Laureate or not. He 
ought surely to be a little chary of 
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giving us productions inferior to 
mere juvenile tentatives, whether 
those tentatives be his own or 
another’s, 

If the current rumour as to the 
fancy honorarium to be received 
for the contributions to Good IVords 
is to be relied on, the representa- 
tives of the commercial spirit of 
the community may perhaps see in 
that fact an excuse for a poet dis- 
posing so advantageously of any 
But a 
little painstaking on the Laureate’s 
part would surely fill his storehouse 
with a higher class of goods ; and 


wares he may have by him. 


when such a reputation as his is at 
stake, a little labour is better than 
sacrifice of position, and an un- 
sullied fame than the fat of rams. 
Incense is always ready to steam 
up in glorification of even sus- 
pected godheads ; but let the gods 
beware how they incur the suspi- 
cion of mere manhood, lest the 
incense that has smelt sweetly in 
their olfactories be transformed to 
the ill-savour of reprobation. 
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THE author of Lacon — a book 
which has been diversely charac- 
terised by its author as containing 
‘many things in few words, and 
by Lord Byron as containing ‘ few 
things in many words’—the author 
of Zacon says that ‘no wise man 
will ever give any consideration to 
his dreams.’ 

In this opinion I find it difficult 
to concur, for a man’s dreams are 
a part of himself; and of all the 
subjects which from day to day 
present themselves to his mind for 
consideration, that which most 
charms and oftenest attracts him 
is surely—himself. 

Every man has in himself a 
prospect like that which the poet 
saw from Grongar Hill— 


5* 
‘ A landscape that ne’er tires the 
view, 
: : : 
Ever changing, ever new; 


and it is unreasonable to expect 
the wise man to separate himself 
from his fellows, and withdraw his 
gaze from the inviting scene. 
Indeed, the incentives to self- 
contemplation must of necessity be 
stronger with the wise man than with 
the foolish, since the wiser he grows 
the more worthy of consideration 
he becomes; and we should be 
guilty of a refinement of cruelty if 
we required him to shut his eyes 
on the spectacle just, as it were, 
when the sensation-scene was ap- 
proaching. Again, it seems to me 


that when a man’s wisdom is ap- 
preciated and acknowledged by 
his fellow-men (and the wisdom 
that crieth out in the streets does 
sometimes obtain an audience by 
dint ofloud and persistent crying), 
—it seems to me that when a man 
has gained a reputation for wisdom, 
he would be guilty of an unpardon- 
able disrespect to his brethren if 
he did not pay an ever-increasing 
attention to the object of their ad- 
miration. If, for example, all Eng- 
land were agreed to regard the 
author of Proverbial Philosophy 
as being what Mr. Carlyle would 
call ‘the acknowledged wisest,’ 
Mr. Tupper would be guilty surely 
of flying in the face of public 
opinion if he did not feel an ever- 
growing and increasing interest in 
the man whom all his countrymen 
and countrywomen delighted to 
honour. Again, a knowledge of 
one’s self is generally supposed to 
be knowledge of a very high, if not 
of the highest, kind; and how is a 
man to know himself unless he 
considers himself curiously and 
constantly? ‘The proper study of 
mankind’ being, as everyone ad- 
mits, ‘man,’ how can we pursue 
the study better than by examining 
the specimen that lies nearest to our 
hand? It will be sure to furnish 
us with a wide field for inquiry and 
speculation. ‘Whatever discoveries 
we may make,’says Rochefoucauld, 
‘in the country of self-love, a vast 
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tract will still remain “ terra incog- 
nita.”’ The wise man, then, in- 
stead of undertaking the preposter- 
ous task of surveying the world 
from China to Peru, resolves 
steadily to explore the field which 
lies, as it were, at his own door; 
examines each rood of the ground 
with the keen interest which only 
a proprietor can feel; and when he 
has completed the survey longs to 
begin it again, and 
‘ His lingering glances fondly throws 
On the dear spot where first he rose.’ 


This being the case, it seems 
probable, in spite of what the 
author of Zacon says to the con- 
trary, that wise men will continue 
to give a good deal of considera- 
tion to their dreams. For a man’s 
dreams, not less than his thoughts, 
are a part of himself; and as he is, 
so are they. He is not one crea- 
ture by day, and another creature by 
night. As the exiles of old carried 
with them in their wanderings not 
merely their household gods, and 
the arts and culture of their native 
iand, but also those innate charac- 
teristics which distinguish 
from race 


race 
as in their journeyings 
they changed the scene but not the 
mind—so we carry with us our in- 
dividual characteristics into the 
silent land of sleep. 

The country squire who marries 
the heiress of Locksley Hall hunts 
all day, and, ‘like a dog, he hunts 
in dreams.’ 

The mayorx and shrieves who took 
part in the civic festival, which 
Pope describes in the opening 
book of the Dunciad,— 

‘The mayor and shrieves all prone 
and satiate lay, 
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And ate in dreams the custards of 

the day.’ 

Shylock dreamed of money-bags, 
not of his daughter, the night be- 
fore she eloped. 

To Belinda, who passed her days 
in routs and dances and faro- 
parties, there appeared in dreams 

‘A youth more glittering than a 
birthnight beau, 

Who even in slumber made her 

cheek to glow.’ 

Eloisa, on the contrary, found 
that her miseries followed her into 
her sleep, and reminded her con- 
tinually of the hour of her separa- 
tion from Abelard. ‘ Methinks,’ 
she says,— 

* Methinks in dreams we wandering go 
Through dreary wastes, and weep 
each other’s woe, 
Where on some mouldering tower 
pale ivy creeps, 
And low-browed rocks hang nod- 
ding o’er the deeps. 
Sudden we part, you beckon from 
the skies : 
interpose, waves roar, and 
winds arise ; 
I shriek, start up, the same sad pro- 
spect find, 
And wake to all the griefs I left be- 
hind,’ 


Clouds 


So also Mariana carried with her 
into her dreams the utter desola- 
tion of her waking life : 

‘In sleep she’seemed to walk forlorn, 
Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed 
morn, 

Around the lonely moated grange.’ 

Not less does Hotspur carry with 
him into his sleep the perilous 
scheme in which he is about to 
embark, so that his wife is con- 
strained to tell him: 

‘In thy faint slumbers I by thee have 
watched, 
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And heard thee murmur tales of 
iron wars; 

Speak terms of manége to thy bound- 
ing steed ; 

Cry, Courage! to the field! 
thou hast talked 

Of sallies and retires, of trenches, 
tents, 

* * * * * 


And 


Of prisoners’ ransom and of soldiers 
slain, 

And all the currents of a heady 
fight. 

Thy spirit within thee hath been so 
at war, 

And thus hath so bestirred thee in 
thy sleep, 

That beads of sweat have stood upon 
thy brow, 

Like bubbles in a late -disturbéd 
stream ; 

And in thy face strange motions 
have appeared, 

Such as we see when men restrain 
their breath 

On some great sudden hest.’ 


This being so, it is not surpris- 
ing that many wise and good men 
have been of opinion that men 
might gain a profitable knowledge 
of their own characters from a con- 
sideration of their dreams. 

Smellic, in his Philosophy of 
Natural History published in 1802, 
gives it as his opinion ‘ that dreams 
are characteristic of the dreamer, 
and that, instead of a diary, a 
nocturnal would more effectually 
unfold the real dispositions of 
men.’ 

Belsham, in his LZéements of 
the Philosophy of the Mind (1803), 
says: ‘A person may form a 
judgment of his health and tem- 
perance by the pleasantness or un- 
pleasantness of his dreams, and 
likewise learn some useful hints 
relating to the strength of his 
passions.’ 
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Bishop Hall says of the Chris- 
tian: ‘His very dreams, however 
vain or troublesome, are not to him 
altogether unprofitable, for they 
serve to betray not only his bodily 
temper, but his spiritual weak- 
nesses, which his waking resolutions 
shall endeavour to correct.’ 

Bishop Sanderson says: ‘ There 
is to be made a lawful, yea and a 
very profitable, use even of our 
ordinary dreams, and of the ob- 
serving thereof, and that both in 
physic and divinity. Not at all 
by foretelling particulars of things 
to come, but by taking from them, 
among other things, some reason- 
able conjectures in the general, of 
the present state of our souls and 
bodies.’ 

These pious and learned men, 
you perceive, are content to claim 
amoderate consideration for dreams 
which they would in all cases treat 
subjectively. Other men, however, 
of equal piety but less moderation, 
would fain ascribe a higher value 
to dreaming, which they, in some 
cases, rate so highly as to remind 
us of the Oropians, who are said 
to have set their sleeping far above 
their waking sensations, and to 
have turned systematically to their 
dreams for counsel in all the im- 
portant affairs of life. 

Dr. Watts fell not very far short 
of these amiable dreamers, when 
he hazarded an opinion that ‘ our 
unrecollected and useless dreams 
may possibly be ascribed to our 
fallen state, and that man in a 
state of innocence might manage 
his sleeping ideas detter by reason, 
and make them some way service- 
able to his wakeful actions. 

And Julius Bate, the Hutchin- 
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sonian, fell in no way short of the 
Oropians, when he regretted the 
days in which ‘ dreaming was a pro- 
phetic art ; and when ‘men used to 
procure prophetic dreams by prayer, 
by drinking sacred wine, and sleep- 
ing within holy precincts.’ 

Sir Benjamin Brodie, in his Psy- 
chological Inquiries, asks, but does 
not fully reply to, this question: 
‘Do dreams answer any purpose 
in the economy of human beings? 
Dreams,’ he goes on to observe, 
‘are at any rate an exercise of the 
imagination. We may well con- 
ceive that one effect of them may 
be to increase the activity of that 
faculty during our waking moments, 
and it would be presumptuous to 
deny that they may not answer 
some purpose beyond this in the 
economy of percipient and _ think- 
ing beings.’ 

This, it will be allowed, is but a 
meagre answer to an important 
question. Dreams occupy no in- 
considerable portion of our sleep ; 
indeed, some will have it that we 
dream all the while we sleep ; and 
we pass not less than one-third of 
our lives in sleep. Sleep without 
dreams is sleep without conscious- 
ness, so that but for the occurrence 
ofdreamswe should be unconscious 
of our own existence during one- 
third of our lives. Yet all that a 
great physiologist can say for the 
phenomena by which alone we 
know ourselves to be, during one- 
third of our allotted term on earth, 
is, that ‘it would be presumptuous 
to deny but what there may be 
some use in them.’ 


Before, however, we can give a 
further reply to the question raised 
by Sir Benjamin Brodie, and before 
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we can say whether we concur with 
the author of Zacon in holding 
dreams to be unworthy of con- 
sideration, or whether we think, 
with Bishop Sanderson, that we 
may glean from them a service- 
able insight into- ourselves, or 
whether, with more sanguine men, 
we will look to them for a pro- 
phetic guidance, we must go some- 
what deeper into the subject, and 
inquire a little more closely what 
dreams are. 

Let us, with this view, examine 
a few of the numerous and con- 
flicting statements which have been 
put forth respecting them from time 
to time. 

Avicenna, we are told, makes 
the cause of dreams to be ‘ an ulti- 
mate intelligence moving the moon 
in the middle of that light with 
which the fancies of men are illu- 
minated while they sleep.’ | 

Now it is just possible that Avi- 
cenna may have known what he 
meant by this, but if he did I can- 
not learn that he ever imparted 
his meaning to 
and as I have not myself even 
the faintest notion of that mean- 
ing, I am not in a position to 
deny the truth of his statement. 
I think, that all will 
allow that his statement is more 
curious than convincing, and that 
before Avicenna undertook to ex- 
plain dreams, he should 
found someone who could explain 
Avicenna. 

The atomic philosophers, who 
appear to have had a special in- 
clination for what Cowper calls 


anybody else ; 


however, 


have 


‘ Dipping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing no- 
thing up’— 
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the atomic philosophers held that 
the appearances seen in dreams 
are the simulacra—the likenesses 
or reflections—or the exuvize—the 
outward husks or superficial skins 
—which, as they fancied, are con- 
tinually in course of being thrown 
off from the surfaces of all real 
objects, and which, as they float 
about the world in wild confusion, 
come every now and then into 
a fortuitous concurrence, and im- 
pinge upon the senses of sleeping 
mortals. 

The inventors of this precious 
galimatias do not tell us how it is 
that we are quite unconscious of 
this process of desquamation, and 
take no more heed than an onion 
would of the continued peeling 
which they suppose us to undergo. 
Nor do they tell us how it is that 
these floating husks of objects, 
which are invisible when we have 
the full use of our eyes, become 
visible to us when we can see 
nothing else. But they expect us 
to believe that the likeness of the 
face which we cut whilst we shaved 
it yesterday morning, and that of 
the much more beaming counten- 
ance which looked down upon our 
soup at dinner-time, are both at 
this time adrift in space. They 
would have us believe that the 
smiles of our sweethearts and the 
frowns of our wives; the shadow 
of Belinda’s hair before, and the 
reflection of that hair after, a course 
of auricotine fluid ; the comely out- 
line of Eugenio’s nose in its original 
Roman form, and the cracked and 
swollen appearance which that or- 
gan presented after his little supper 
at Cremorne ; the grimace of vex- 
ation which Mrs. Niminy could not 


restrain when we knocked so inop- 
portunely at her door as she sat 
at lunch, and the rapturous glance 
with which she contrived to wel- 
come us on our entrance into her 
room ; the knowing expression of 
Mr. Moses Moses’ striking features 
as he bought the twenty elephant’s 
teeth and the thousand combs, and 
his blank look of amazement at the 
discovery of the property by the po- 
lice, with countless other phantasms 
of like kind, are now floating in mid- 
air and preparing endless combina- 
tions for the confusion of our future 
dreams. Something more, how- 
ever, is needed for the full deve- 
lopment of this preposterous theory. 
We dream of sounds as well as of 
sights, so that, if the atomists be 
right, there must be exuvize of 
sounds as well as husks of objects; 
in which case, indeed, the mere 
street-music of London would be 
sufficient to make the land of sleep 
like Prospero’s island : 


‘ full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give de- 
light and hurt not.’ 


And again, we sometimes dream 
of being well beaten, and of suffer- 
ing bodily pains of various kinds ; 
so that, if the atomists be right, 
there must be abroad innumerable 
impressions of old threshings in- 
flicted on long-departed school- 
boys, with countless sympathetic 
aches from heads that will throb 
no more, and limbs that are at rest 
for ever. 

I do not know if any one of my 
readers has ever gone to sleep with 
a piece of bride-cake—or, which is 
supposed to be still more effica- 
cious, with a Bible, sixpence being 
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first folded into the Book of Ruth— 
under his or her pillow ; but if any 
youths or maidens have ventured 
on these high experiments, I do 
not doubt that they have had the 
good fortune to see, not perhaps 
in every case their future wives or 
husbands, but certainly in every 
case those whom, at the date of 
the experiment, they would like to 
place in that interesting relation 
to themselves. This being the 
case, and if the appearances of 
dreams come together by a merely 
fortuitous concurrence, I want to 
know how it is that when a fair 
sleeper makes an experiment of 
this kind, and hopes to see her 
ever-dearest George, the simula- 
crum of her ever-dearest George 
appears? If the atomists were 


right, the simulacrum of an un- 
known Thomas, or altogether ir- 


recognisable Peter, would be as 
likely as not to come tumbling into 
the sleeper’s dream ; and instead of 
saying, as the ever-dearest George 
is sure to say, the right word at 
the right time, would in all pro- 
bability provoke the lady by hum- 
ming the reverberation of ‘ Paddle 
your own canoe,’ or some other 
preposterously unsuitable melody. 
Surely if that which flowed in 
the veins of these ancient sages had 
been thicker than water, or if they 
had listened to the teachings of 
their own hearts rather than to the 
crotchets of the schools, they would 
have perceived that the faces which 
haunt us, waking or sleeping, are 
no chance visitors, but faces we 
have known ; that the hands which 
we seem to press have been clasped 
by us before, and that the accents 
which enthral us in our sleep have 
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quickened our pulses in the day. 
When the poet's fickle heroine lies 
repenting of her fickleness 
‘ In the dead unhappy night, when the 
rain is on the roof,’ 
the eye which shines on her from 
the darkness looks 
‘ Ancient kindness on her pain ;’ 
and the crowning misery of Ma- 
riana’s life in the moated grange is 
that 
‘ Old faces glimmer through the doors ; 
Old footsteps tread the upper floors ; 
Old voices call her from without.’ 


Other philosophers have held with 
equal persistence and no less ab- 
surdity, that in sleep the soul is set 
free from the body, as a bird is set 
free from a cage, and that the so- 
called appearances of dreams are 
realities with which she meets dur- 
ing her thus acquired period of 
liberty. 

Southey, in his ‘ Vision of the 
Maid of Orleans,’ alludes to this 
theory, and to another which shall 
presently be noticed, and treats it 
with a solemnity which the dignity 
of the epic poem may have de- 
manded, but which the theory in 
no way deserved. He says: 

¢ Stretched on her couch, 
The delegated maiden lay ; with toil 
Exhausted and sore anguish, soon 
she closed 
Her heavy eyelids; not reposing 
then, 
For busy phantasy in other scenes 
Awakened; whether that superior 
powers, 
By wise permission, prompt the mid- 
night dream, 
Instructing best the passive faculty ; 
Orthatthe soul, escaped its fleshly clog 
Flies free, and soars amid the in- 
visible world, 
And all things are that seem.’ 
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One of the enthusiasts by whom 
this theory was maintained actu- 
ally supposed himself to have seen 
the spirit of a sleeping cat pass 
from her in pursuit of a visionary 
mouse. And Southey, in a foot- 
note to the passage which I have 
quoted, actually relates in illustra- 
tion of the theory the particulars 
of what he rightly calls a very sin- 
gular dream. The dream was after 
this fashion : 

Guatmar, king of the Franks, 
hunting with a single follower, and 
feeling fatigued, lay down to rest 
by the side of a small stream, and 
placed his head on his follower’s 
lap. Whilst he slept, his servant 
saw a little animal come out of his 
master’s mouth, and endeavour, 
but in vain, to cross the streamlet. 
With a view to help it, he placed 
his sword across the streamlet, 


whereupon the little animal ran 
across this extemporaneous bridge, 
went into a hole in a neighbouring 
rock, and, returning thence in about 
an hour, went back into the king’s 


mouth. 
told his servant that he had dream- 


The king, on awaking, 


ed of crossing a mighty river by 
an iron bridge, and of finding a 
vast treasure in a cave on the other 
side of the river. Of course the 
king and his follower at once exa- 
mined the hole which the little 
animal had visited, found the trea- 
sure, and applied it in due time to 
the building and endowment of 
nonasteries. 

It is, of course, not surprising 
that such a dream should have 
been recorded. The rela- 
tion of it is as easy as lying; but 
I should have been surprised to 
find it quoted in illustration of the 


mere 
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increased power of the soul during 
sleep, if it were not too often the 
case that men who believe them- 
selves to be imbued with high spi- 
ritual conceptions do in reality run 
fast into the grossest materialism, 
and degrade the spirit which they 
attempt to glorify. The inventors 
of the nonsense which I have quoted 
must indeed have had a low and 
grovelling idea of the soul, when 
they made it become visible in the 
form of a little animal; and, far 
from being stronger without the 
body than with it, so weak as to 
be stopped by a streamlet over 
which it could have made its body 
step. Also, so far from being wiser 
out of the body than in it, the soul 
took those to be a mighty river 
and an iron bridge which, whilst 
it was in the body, it would have 
known to be a streamlet and a 
sword. 

At the risk of appearing to be 
desirous of breaking a butterfly 
upon the wheel, I must point out 
three other difficulties which stand 
in the way of the acceptance of this 
theory. My apology must be that 
the theory has had a strange fasci- 
nation for many learned men. The 
first of these difficulties is that not 
one dream in ten thousand is capa- 
ble of being explained in accord- 
ance with the theory. I have been 
a voluminous dreamer all my life, 
but I can say confidently that I 
never yet had a dream which the 
theory would explain. The next 
is, that if the soul does pass out 
of the body during i 
strangely neglectful of her oppor- 
tunities, inasmuch as she never, by 
any chance, travels out of the limits 
of the experience which she has 


sleep, she is 
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acquired in the body. As when the 
enthusiastic Mr. Henderson fancied 
that he saw the soul of a cat pass 
from her, it merely went after a 
mouse, so our souls in dreams rise 
not one hair’s breadth above the 
level of our daily life. They dis- 
play no new powers, and seek no 
new worlds, whether below or be- 
yond the skies. 

Lastly, the period of their ab- 
sence from the body is supposed 
to be identical with the duration 
of the dream. The return to the 
body, and the cessation of the 
dream, are supposed to be coinci- 
dent. But the cessation is, as we 
all know, continually brought about 
by causes which could not affect 
the absent soul. 

How many of us, whilst at 
school, have dreamed of going 
home for the holidays, and have 


been ruthlessly brought back from 
our mother’s arms by the sound of 


the getting-up bell! How many a 
fair sleeper, after going in a dream 
to Madame Marabout, for the pur- 
pose of trying on her wedding- 
dress, has been brought out of it 
by the cry of ‘Old clo’ ? under her 
window! How many a commer- 
cial traveller, after going on a trap- 
ping expedition to the Far West, 
and coming, unhappily, upon a war- 
party of the Muscogulges, has had 
his scalp saved by the timely en- 
trance of the chamber-maid with 
his hot-water! And how many a 
dashing young broker has been pre- 
vented from concluding an advan- 
tageous sale of 5°20 bonds, by an 
untimely squall from the baby in 
an adjoining bassinette ! 

After our long sojourn in the 
fool’s paradise, or limbo of mad 
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whims and crotchets, it will be well 
to get into a less-elevated region, 
and to converse with men who, 
though they may not induce us to 
adopt their views, will not offend us 
by the extravagance of their pre- 
tensions. Many men, too sensible 
to believe that the soul is actually 
separated from the body during 
sleep, have yet believed that during 
the torpor of the body, the facul- 
ties of the soul are quickened, 
strengthened, and refined. Many 
of these men have been remark- 
able for their wit, their wisdom, 
and theirmoderation ; and Addison, 
who was the wittiest, wisest, and 
most moderate of them all, shall be 
their spokesman. 

‘Dreams,’ says he, ‘are an in- 
stance of that agility and perfection 
which is natural to the faculties of 
the mind when they are disengaged 
from the body. The soul is clogged 
and retarded in her operations, 
when she acts in conjunction with 
a companion that is heavy and un- 
wieldv in its motion. But in dreams, 
it is wonderful to observe with 
what a sprightliness and alacrity 
she exerts herself. The slow of 
speech make unpremeditated ha- 
rangues, or converse readily in 
languages that they are but little ac- 
quainted with. The grave abound 
in pleasantries ; the dull, in repar- 
tees and points of wit. What I es- 
pecially remark is the wonderful 
power in the soul of producing her 
own company on these occasions. 
She converses with numberless be- 
ings of her own creation, and is 
transported into ten thousand 
scenes of her own raising. She is 
herself the theatre, the actor, and 
the beholder. I do not suppose,’ 

x 
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he continues, ‘that the soul, in these 
instances, is entirely loose and un- 
fettered from the body; it is suffi- 
cient if she is not so far sunk and 
immersed in matter, nor entangled 
and perplexed in her operations 
with such motions of blood and 
spirits, as when she actuates the 
machine in its working hours. The 
corporeal unionisslackened enough 
to give the mind more play. The 
soul seems gathered within herself, 
and recovers that spring which is 
broken and weakened when she 
operates more in concert with the 
body.’ 

Now it cannot be denied that 
there is, on a first glance, something 
captivating in this theory. We all 
like to be told that if ‘ this muddy 
vesture of decay did not so grossly 
close us in,’ we should 


‘ Hear the celestial sirens’ harmony, 

That sit upon the nine unfolded 
spheres 

And sing to those who hold the 
vital shears, 

And turn the adamantine spindle 
round 

On which the fate of gods and men 
is wound ;’ 


and we entertain a very natural and 
befitting contempt for the dull 
plodding body which deters us 
from the enjoyment of the celestial 
concert. <A belief in this theory 
makes the tyranny of the body 
during the day more tolerable than 
it would otherwise be. It is true 
that the body carries me whither I 
would not during the day, and takes 
me to the club when I would fain 
be at home, thus making me follow 
the worse even whilst I approve 
the better course ; but I can submit 
to this with patience so long as I 
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know that in my dreams I am the 
most domestic ofmen. And if my 
wife, on hearing this my apology 
for my absence from home, should 
be so inconsistent as to suggest 
that I should go to the club in my 
dreams and stay at home when I 
am awake, what can I do but 
regret the inevitable law by which 
I am prevented from carrying out 
an arrangement that would be as 
satisfactory to me as to her? 

But when we turn to another view 
of the theory, it is not so pleasant. 
It is not pleasant to be told that 
we can be wise in dreams alone, 
when obviously wisdom can avail 
us not at all; or to know that we 
can be brilliant only when there is 
no one near to admire us. 

What does it profit me that I 
can talk French in my dreams, if, 
when I am really in France, I go 
supperless to bed through my ig- 
norance of the French equivalent 
for mutton-chop? It may be true 
that my eloquence in my dreams 
rivals that of Cicero or Demos- 
thenes; but I would gladly be 
dumb for evermore in my sleep, 
if only when I dine with the wor- 
shipful Company of Spectacle-ma- 
kers, and am requested to return 
thanks for the visitors, I could get 
beyond ‘Great honour you have 
done me,’ and ‘proudest moment 
of my life,’ which two unfortunate 
phrases the Spectacle-makers al- 
ways receive as if they had heard 
them a good many times before. 

Let me add, that no rightly- 
minded man likes to keep all his 
good things to himself. The wit 
desires to amuse, the orator to 
convince, the moralist to improve, 
his fellow-men; and wit, orator, 
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and moralist might alike be sor- 
rowful if they could believe that 
their powers rise to their zenith 
when no one can profit by their 
display. 

It is not necessary, however, as 
I shall presently show, that they 
should hold any such belief. We 
are not, during sleep, set free from 
the influence of the body; nor is 
the mind more powerful in dreams 
than in our waking moments. 
Those who hold the contrary opi- 
nion attach great importance to 
the well-authenticated statements 
that Coleridge composed a poem 
of three hundred lines in a dream, 
and that on waking he recollected 
and wrote down about seventy lines 
of great beauty ; that Tartini com- 
posed a very beautiful sonata in a 
dream, and wrote it down when he 
woke; and that more than one 
mathematician has worked out in 
dreams the problems which he 
could not when he was 
awake. I do not doubt, indeed, 
that many other persons have dis- 
played a good deal of talent in 
their sleep ; but I have purposely 
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selected the most striking instances 
of somnolent genius, and what I 
have to say of them will serve for 
all; and it seems to me that they 
in no way prove that the power of 
the soul is increased during sleep. 
Those persons who lay stress upon 
the poem which Coleridge com- 
posed in a dream seem to forget 
that Coleridge when he was awake 
was a very great poet, and that 
even in his sleep he may very 
well have been a greater poet than 
those who, when they are awake, 
are not poetical at all. In consider- 
ing this poem, we must not compare 
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the sleeping Coleridge with a wak- 
ing Nokes or Stokes; but we must 
compare the sleeping Coleridge 
with the waking Coleridge. 

I 


5 
. 
1 


If the 
poem of his dream could be shown 
to possess any, even the slightest, 
superiority over the poems of his 
waking hours, it would be reason- 
able to suppose that the powers of 
his mind were greater when he was 
asleep than when he was awake. 
But anyone who will take the 
trouble to compare this poem with 
other poems by the same writer will 
perceive that it is vastly inferior to 
them, and that it displays very few 
of the marks of its 
author’s genius. The anecdote 
therefore merely brings us to this 
conclusion, that Coleridge was a 
greater poet when he was awake 
than when he was asleep ; or, in 
other words, that his mind was 
weaker in than in his 
waking moments. These remarks 
will apply with equal force to the 


distinctive 
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cases of the sleeping musicians and 
mathematicians. If the musicians 
had solved problems, and the ma- 
thematicians had composed sonatas, 
in their dreams, we might have 
argued with some plausibility that 
their mental powers were augment- 
ed during sleep; but as they did 
no more at night than they were in 
the habit of doing all the day long, 
I do not see how any such infer- 
ence can be drawn from their per- 
formances. 

But it will be said that all sorts 
of ordinary people, who are not 
specially poets, or wits, or linguists, 
or musicians, or mathematicians, 
are perpetually distinguishing them- 
selves in their sleep by some men- 
tal exercise which would be altoge- 
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ther beyond the power of their awa- 
kened intellects. In reply to this, 
I must say that, howeverclever these 
people may appear to be when they 
are asleep, they are not so clever 
then as when they are awake. I 
was once under the impression that 
I could write beautiful poetry when 
I was asleep, and I should perhaps 
have remained in that belief if I 
had not been so unfortunate on 
waking as to recollect some of my 
verses. And I have laughed heartily 
in dreams at jokes of my own mak- 
ing, which merely amazed me by 
their dulness when I came to recall 
them in the morning. I do not 
doubt that with others, as with me, 
the fairy gold of the night turns to 
dead leaves at break of day. 

Dr. Johnson said ‘that he had 
once in a dream a contest of wit 
with some other person, and that 
he was very much mortified by ima- 
gining that his opponent had the 
better of him. Now,’ said he, ‘one 
may mark here the effect of sleep 
in weakening the power of reflec- 
tion; for had not my judgment 
failed me, I should have seen that 
the wit of this supposed antagonist, 
by whose superiority I felt myself 
depressed, was as much furnished 
by me as that which I thought I 
had been uttering in my own cha- 
racter.’ This very acute remark is 
capable ofa widely-extended appli- 
cation. It is precisely because sleep 
weakens or takes away our power of 
reflection, and deprives us for the 
time of our judgment or reason, 
that we suppose ourselves to be 
composing poetry, when in reality 
we are merely uttering twaddle. 
Addison, as I have already stated, 
said that in dreams the mind was 
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her own theatre, actor, and spec- 
tator. He should have added that 
she was also her own reporter, and 
that her reports must be criticised 
with the severity which we always 
display towards those who record 
their own achievements. Ifa man 
whom we knew to be very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the French 
language were to tell us that in 
his waking moments under some 
special stimulus he had made a 
fluent and grammatical speech in 
French, what should we say to his 
statement? We should think, what- 
ever we might say, that, as he did 
not know the difference between 
grammatical and ungrammatical 
French, he could not tell whether 
or no he had spoken grammatically. 
And if, instead of saying that he 
made this wonderful speech in 
broad day, he tells us that he has 
made it while he was asleep, are 
we therefore to come to any dif- 
ferent conclusion? Shall we fall 
down in abject wonder at the 
growth of his mind during sleep? 
Shall we not rather say to him, 
‘How do you know that you spoke 
French? You know nothing of 
French when you are awake. That 
which you spoke in your dreams 
may have seemed to you to be 
French, but until we have some 
other evidence than your own in 
support of it, we shall believe it to 
have been gibberish.’ 
Somnambulists are frequently ad- 
duced as examples of the supposed 
increase during sleep in the power 
of the mind. It is said that they 
have walked in their sleep, fear- 
lessly and without injury, along the 
edge of a precipice, or on a single 
plank over a raging torrent, or up 
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and down a lofty and steeply-slop- 
ing roof. All this is quite true; but 
those who bring forward these feats 
of the somnambulist as evidences 
of their increased mental power 
forget to add that when the som- 
nambulists do these things they are 
utterly ignorant of what they are 
about. In reality, they derive their 
safety from their superior ignor- 
ance, not from their superior know- 
ledge. 

Anyone may walk safely along 
the edge of a precipice if he does 
not know himself to be on the 
brink of a precipice ; or on a single 
plank across a torrent ifhe did not 
know that there was a gulf on either 
side of him; or up and down a 
steeply-sloping roof if he did not 
know it to be far removed from the 
ground. Indeed, drunken men, to 
whom one would never dream of 
ascribing a preponderance of men- 
tal power, have been known to per- 
form similar feats with equal bold- 
ness and the like impunity. Inall 
these cases, with the somnam- 
bulists as with the drunkards, 
ignorance is bliss. Both the one 
and the other would be dashed to 
pieces if they were wise. 

Somnambulism is not the only 
phenomenon of dreams to which a 
parallel may be found in the con- 
duct of the drunken man. There 
is, indeed, in the state of the mind 
during intoxication a close analogy 
to the state of the mind during 
sleep. In both states the mind 
continues to receive impressions 
through the medium of sensation ; 
but in both states the nobler part 
of the mind—that part which re- 
gisters, compares, corrects, and re- 
tains impressions; that part which 
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the phrenologists divide into the 
organs of causality and compari- 
son—is almost, if not wholly, in- 
active. 

We shall be more fully satisfied 
of the inactivity of our reason dur- 
ing sleep if we consider what con- 
dition of the mind is most favour- 
able to sleep. We know very well 
that if we would sleep we must 
forego all operations that require 
from us the exercise of our will or 
our reason. A dull book, a dull 
discourse, the sound of the neigh- 
bouring mill-wheel, the bell of the 
neighbouring chapel,‘ whose drowsy 
tinklings lull the distant folds’-— 
anything, in short, which will 
fatigue the sense without engaging 
the attention—will promote sleep. 
But no schemes of love or ambi- 
tion must occupy the mind of the 
man who would sleep, much less 
must he set himself to think how 
he shall meet the calls which fall 
due next week, for this last topic 
will demand an extreme exercise 
of the reasoning faculty, and may 
possibly keep him awake all night. 

If, then, in order to sleep, we 
must disengage our attention and 
forego the exercise of our reason- 
ing powers, it does not appear pro- 
bable that those powers are re- 
stored to us during sleep. There 
are indeed stronger grounds for 
believing that Dryden characterised 
dreams rightly when he said 


‘Dreams are the interludes which 
Fancy instils 
When monarch Reason sleeps;’ 


and that Dr. Watts, when he pro- 
posed to us to improve our dreams 
by managing them in accordance 
with reason, was proposing to im- 
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prove them off the face of the 
earth, since so soon as we begin to 
reason we cease to dream. 

We shall obtain a further insight 
into the condition of the mind in 
dreams if we consider its opera- 
tions in the analogous state of 
reveries or day-dreams. We are 
all to some extent familiar with this 
state, for we are all of us more or 
less given to building castles in the 
air. And those amongst us who 
have at any time taken the pains 
to analyse their day-dreams, and 
to trace in them the working of the 
law of association, know well how 
slight a stimulus is required to set 
the mind in motion, and how often 
an apparently trivial sound, or the 
sight of some quite insignificant 
object, will raise up, even before 
our waking eye, pictures more 
vivid than any that our dreams 
can bring. The poets furnish us 
with countless illustrations of this 
truth, as indeed we might expect, 
for the best and truest poems are 
created in reveries, and are pro- 
duced by the involuntary and un- 
restrained flow of impressions into 
the poet’s mind. Weall knowthe 
little poem in which Wordsworth 
tells us of a country girl who stands 
at the corner of Wood-street and 
listens to the song ofa thrush in a 
cage. To others it is but the song 
of a little bird ; to her, for one short 
moment, 

What 


¢?Tis a note of enchantment. 

ails her? She sees 

AA mountain ascending, a vision of 
trees; 

Bright volumes of vapour through 
Lothbury glide, 

And a river flows on through the 
vale of Cheapside ; 
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Green pastures she views in the 
midst of the dale 

Down which she so often has tripped 
with her pail, 

And a single small cottage, 
like the dove’s, 

The one only dwelling on earth 
that she loves. 

She looks, and her heart is in heaven ; 
but they fade,— 

The mist and the river, the hill and 
the shade, 

The stream will not flow, and the 
hill will not rise, 

And the colours have all passed 
away from her eyes.’ 


a nest 


Now that is a true and unexag- 
gerated statement of the manner 
in which the familiar song of a 
thrush might call up, and very pro- 
bably has called up, a vision of her 
old home for many a country girl. 
But we must observe that with her 
the reverie is not prolonged be- 
Her 


yond the first impression. 
range of thought and feeling is too 
narrow to admit of a succession of 
mental pictures ; but the day-dream 
of the poet is confined within no 


such narrow limits. Wordsworth 
has left us a little day-dream of his 
own, not wittingly, of course, but 
in a little poem which is obviously 
a reverie, and in which we can see 
quite plainly how the thoughts 
arose one after another in the poet’s 
mind. I allude to the poem in 
which he says that 


‘ He heard a thousand blended notes 
As in a bower he sat reclined, 
In that sweet mood when pleasant 
thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to mind.’ 


As he thus muses, the perfume 
and lustre of the flowers, the song 
and ceaseless activity of the birds, 
and the manner in which the leaves 
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and buds turn towards and expand 
under the light, suggest to him that 
all these works of Nature are, and 
are intended by her to be, happy ; 
and then, not by an effort of reason, 
but merely by a fresh association 
of ideas, he thinks that if Nature 
intended all her works to be happy, 


‘He must have reason to lament 
What man has made of man.’ 


The reverie of the poet differs 
widely in its scope, you perceive, 
from the reverie of the country 
girl, And so with all of us; the 
architecture of the castles which 
we build in the air will vary with 
the knowledge and the materials 
which we bring to the work. When 
a man has got nothing but mud in 
his mind, the gate of his aerial 
castle, whether he builds it by day 
or by night, will not resemble an 
entire and perfect chrysolite. A 
dream, in fact, is merely a reverie 
with a difference. In the reverie 
we are able at pleasure to sus- 
pend or change the succession of 
thoughts. In the dream we are 
at the mercy of the succession of 
images. In the reverie we know 
our thoughts for what they are ; in 
the dream we take them to be 
things. 

But it will be said that some 
dreams are coherent. This is 
quite true ; but so also each part 
of a reverie is coherent. Each 
part of a reverie is made up of a 
perfectly distinct and coherent train 
of thought ; it is not until all the 
parts are put together and viewed 
as a whole that any incoherency 
becomes manifest. So it is with 
dreams. A coherent dream con- 
sists of a single train of images; 


an incoherent dream of two or 
more distinct trains following each 
other in quick succession, like 
* shadows across a corn-field.’ 

Again, it will be said that we 
sometimes dream of events which 
afterwards happen. So also do we 
constantly think of events which 
afterwards come to pass. Our 
reveries are full of presentiments, 
of which the majority are never 
fulfilled, though some are realised. 
Any man who will take the trouble 
to reflect will find that his presen- 
timents are more often realised 
than his dreams; but as no man 
on account of the fulfilment of his 
anticipations is so presumptuous 
as to suppose that he has a pro- 
phetic spirit in him, I see not why 
he should imagine that his dreams 
have any higher value than his 
thoughts. 

Again, I may be told that there 
are lucky and unlucky dreams— 
that to dream your sweetheart is 
sulky shows that his intentions 
are honourable; that to dream of 
kittens is a sign you will have many 
children ; that to dream that you 
are a knave is a sign you will grow 
rich ; and that to dream you are 
eating beans signifies that you have 
a cruel enemy; and I may be asked 
how I account for these things. 
Now, to this I can only reply that 
the burden of accounting for them 
rests with those who believe in 
them, of whom, assuredly, I am not 
one. But I may add, for the edi- 
fication of those who pin their 
faith on dream-books, that the in- 
terpreters of dreams differ widely 
from each other—that which is con- 
sidered lucky in one country being 
considered unlucky in another, so 
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far are the foolish men who com- 
pile these books from being of 
one mind about their own fool- 
ishness. 

And now that I draw towards 
the close of this long paper, I feel 
that I shall not be considered to 
have completed my task if I make 
no reference to those remarkable 
dreams which the Bible records. 
Ido not indeed suppose for one 
moment that anyone will expect 
me to account for those dreams. 
The Bible is especially and avow- 
edly a record of miraculous occur- 
rences—thatis, ofoccurrences which 
can have happened only through a 
prudential interference with the com- 
mon laws of nature. To account 


for these occurrences, or, in other 
words, to frame some scheme in 
accordance with which they might, 
by consequence, happen again, 


would be to degrade them to the 
level of ordinary events, and de- 
stroy their value for the purposes 
of teaching. If this were a paper 
on astronomy, I should not be ex- 
pected to frame such a scheme of 
the universe as should make the 
suspension of the diurnal motion 
of the earth by the will of man a 
probable occurrence. If it were a 
paper on the supplies of food 
which Providence has prepared 
for man, I should not be expected 
to show that in certain quarters of 
the globe the fowls of the air may 
be expected spontaneously and re- 
gularly to nourish the servants of 
their Creator. And by the same 
rule, 1 must not be expected, in 
writing of the dreams which haunt 
our sleep, to treat them as if they 
were always, as they may have 
been on some special occasions, 
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the channels of communication be- 
tween God and man. To do so 
would be to blaspheme, not to hon- 
our, the Creator. It is conceivable 
—though dimly conceivable—that 
Providence may have used dreams 
amongst the other instruments 
which it has employed in working 
out the great scheme of human 
progress; but it is not at all con- 
ceivable that Providence would use 
them still, in order that Miss Smith 
may marry Mr. Brown, or in order 
that Mrs. Thompson, whose ma- 
ternal aunt has left her ten sove- 
reigns, may be spiritually advised 
of the teapot in which they are 
hidden. 

At length, then, we come back 
to the two questions which we 
raised at the commencement of 
this paper: first, what use may we 
make of dreams? and next, what 
part do they play in the economy 
of thinking beings ? 

To the first question it is com- 
paratively easy to reply. If, as I 
have endeavoured to show, our 
dreams are part of ourselves—if 
they are as we are, pure when we 
are pure, sensual when we are 
sensual, frivolous when we are frivo- 
lous—we have in them remarkable 
facilities for self-inspection. We 
naturally shrink from the examina- 
tion of our thoughts in the con- 
sciousness that it will probably lead 
to self-condemnation ; but we do 
not seem to be so immediately 
concerned in our dreams, and con- 
sequently, in criticising them, we 
seem only to be engaged in the 
congenial task of taking a neigh- 
bour to pieces. If when we have 
finished the work of dissection we 
find that the scalpel has laid our- 
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selves bare, we shall not have 
worked in vain. 

The reply to the second question 
must be more diffidently given. It 
seems probable that dreams bridge 
over for us those great gaps and 
gulfs which sleep makes in our life 
—sustain the current of our being 
during the long hours of repose— 
keep open the avenues which con- 
nect the mind with the external 
world, and so enable us on waking 
to bring to the business of active 
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life senses which might otherwise 
be dulled and paralysed by disuse. 

3ut this problem, like many 
other problems of our nature, 
hardly admits of a positive solution. 
We catch at a meaning, but it 
evades our grasp, and, flying from 
us as we pursue, becomes, as the 
poet says of dreams, 


‘ Dim and indistinguishable, 
Like far-off mountains melting into 
clouds.’ 


F. 1. S. 
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I am a working man, rugged and worn, 
Plodding to work with the first flush of morn ; 
She is a lady, and passes me by 

With never so much as a glance of her eye. 


Yet having met her, what wonder I dare 
Lift eyes of love, to my endless despair ? 
You, had you seen her, had certainly sold 
All hopes of heaven to touch her hair’s gold. 


Infinite loveliness shines in her face, 

Gift of the lineage her father can trace ; 

Is it so strange, then, I love her far more 

Than the girls that I court by the gin-palace door ? 


Sometimes I’ve felt the silk sweep of her dress 
Touch me, and pass like a subtle caress ; 

It sends the hot blood to my heart with a thrill, 
And a passion that’s scarcely curbed in by the will. 


Is her blood made of such matter as mine, 

Or runs in her veins a more delicate wine ? 

I would give every drop of my own for the bliss 
Just to feel how hers pulsed in one passionate kiss. 


Someone will love her of equal degree— 

Not just a working man slaving like me ; 

What has he done that his life should be blest 

With a foretaste of heaven,—in sleep on her breast ? 


Men are all brothers—I know the old tale 
Little my brotherhood now can avail ; 
Fate should have made me in different fashion ; 
Given me gold, or deprived me of passion. 
H. S. 
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WHAT BECOMES OF THE PICTURES ? 


As we plunge into the season of 
picture-exhibitions and find our- 
selves travelling through the gal- 
leries, over acres of canvas and 
paper, catalogue and pencil in 
hand—noting, criticising, admiring, 
or condemning as we go— we, 
whether art-students or not, being 
of a speculative turn of mind, can- 
not fail to wonder what is the ulti- 
mate destination of all this paint 
and patience. Whilst society is 
torn by discussion and contention 
regarding the merits and demerits 
of the Royal Academy and the 
Water-colours ; whilst the critics are 
fighting, and the artists writhing 
under their lash, it seems almost 
impossible that this great enigma 
has not suggested itself even to the 
least speculative intellect. 

Secretly, involuntarily perhaps, 
it must have occurred to everyone 
of us; secretly we have all asked 
ourselves the question, ‘ What be- 
comes of the pictures? But hither- 
tn, as far as I am aware, it has never 
been publicly propounded. 

In the hope, therefore, that by 
drawing theattention ofthe learned, 
the inquisitive, or the scientific to 
the matter, a satisfactory answer 
may somehow be obtained, I am 
impelled to proceed with the in- 
quiry, step by step, until I have 
unfolded each of its remarkable 
items, 

‘What becomes of the pictures?’ 
Where do they go? Whatis done 


with them? Who owns them? 
Where are they hidden? And how 
is it that after an exhibition is shut 
we never see them again? 

Fortunate as, in some instances, 
this fact may be for us, it does 
notrender the question less curious. 
The doctrine of chance may have 
something to do with it, but it can- 
not so continually militate against 
us as satisfactorily to account for it. 
Again, it is clear that the majority 
of pictures cannot be treated like the 
majority of modern books—they 
cannot find their way to the cheese- 
monger or trunkmaker; and lightly 
thought of and unprofitable as 
many of them deservedly may be, 
still, they are generally too substan- 
tial in bulk to be thus easily dis- 
posed ofand utilised like the ephe- 
meral literature of the day. 

Again, although many pictures are 
only fitted by their quality to swing 
inthe front of ‘The Spotted Dog’ or 
‘The Blue Pig; and although our 
great David Cox did contribute a 
sketch in oil of a noble oak-tree as 
a sign for that great head-quarters 
of the landscape-painter, ‘The 
Royal Oak’ at Bettws-y-Coed;—the 
sketch, I believe, hangs there to 
this day ;—still, there can be com- 
paratively few absorbed by the 
licensed - victualling fraternity for 
signboard purposes, or we should 
more frequently recognise some of 
our old friends. 

Once more, although it is upon 
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record that an artist, being very 
hard up and in very bad case, took 
a freshly-painted head of Apollo off 
its stretcher and turned it into a 
new back for his waiscoat on the 
occasion of a /’/e in Rome, so that 
when he doffed his coat for the 
easier enjoyment of the dance he 
was more beautiful to gaze upon 
from the rear than the front, this 
circumstance is not sufficient proof 
that our great tailors rely upon por- 
trait-painters for the supply of waist- 
coat-backs. No; considering the 
amount of so-called pictorial art 
produced in this country season by 
season, and considering how utterly 
it disappears from public gaze, we 
are justified in pronouncing that 
‘What becomes of the pictures ?’ is 
a deep inscrutable enigma. 

Of all the numerous mysteries 
by which art is surrounded, and 
which cling to the skirts of the 
divine Minerva, there are none 
of more gigantic magnitude, or 
any more difficult of solution, than 
this. 

It is easy enough to learn the 
destination of the two or three, or, 
at the most, half-dozen, startling 
works of real genius which may 
be produced upon our English 
easels during the year. Indeed, in 
many ways the fortunate owners of 
such pictures receive a sort of re- 
flected lustre from the canvases 
themselves. 

If the paintings are engraved, 
the superscription, after the ‘ar- 
tist’s proofs before letters’ are 
struck off, runs thus: From the 
celebrated’ picture by Strontian, 
R.A., in the possession of Septi- 
mus Tunnmash, Esq.;’ and at 
once the two names, representa- 
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tives of genius and wealth, are 
linked together. 

Further than this, at the private 
view of the Royal Academy, or else- 
where, you are sure to meet Chaf- 
finch, that eminent d/effante who 
prides himself on knowing every- 
bodyand everybody’s business, and 
who, on coming up to you, says: 
‘Did you see the man I have just 
been talking to? That's the fel- 
low who bought Strontian’s picture 
—‘ The Recompense”—gave him 
five thousand for it. There ! that’s 
the man; that’s Tunnmash, the 
great brewer; rich as Croesus; got 
a first-class collection. I was dining 
with him last week, and I really 
don’t think he has a bad picture on 
his walls. Capital investment, too; 
and whenever that fit of apoplexy, 
which he seems always on the 
verge of having, does take him, why, 
bless my heart! everything he has 
in those rooms will fetch fifty per 
cent more than he gave for them, 
simply from their all being first- 
rate. The one helps the other; 
force of good company, you know; 
acts on pictures as it does on men.’ 

Then the voluble Chaffinch ra- 
pidly details the names of some of 
the chief features of Tunnmash’s 
gallery; and naturally you, taking 
an interest in art, recollect most of 
the works enumerated as gems 
not easily forgotten. 

So, at any rate, you know what 
has become of them, though the 
chances are you never see them 
again. Very likely you push 
through the crowd, and have an- 
other look at Tunnmash. He isa 
sort of celebrity now in your eyes ; 
and whenever you take your pretty 
cousins to the exhibition, and you 
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come in front of Strontian’s picture 
of ‘ The Recompense,’ you will not 
fail to tell them about Tunnmash 
and his collection. 

Thus, in a measure, the owner 
of ‘The Recompense’ becomes 
almost as famous as the picture 
itself ; indeed, it is said that, hav- 
ing no real knowledge of painting, 
he frequently buys for this purpose 
only. Not impossible is it that an 
additional interest is added to this 
point in the case, if Chaffinch tells 
you that Tunnmash did not get the 
picture straight off Strontian’s easel, 
but gave Racksell, the eminent 
dealer, nearly a thousand pounds 
profit on it, Strontian being under 
a contract to Racksell to let him 
have everything he paints for the 
next four years; ‘ sold himself,’ as 
Chaffinch facetiously phrases it, 
‘like Dr. Faustus ? and if Strontian 
had to be described in a play-bill 
you would write, ‘Strontian, a 
painter, slave to Racksell.’ 

There is no difficulty in your 
learning who are the lucky posses- 
sors of the forty or fifty highly- 
meritorious and skilfully - executed 
works, both in oil and water-colour, 
which decorate our annual exhi- 
bitions. I say there may be no 
obstacle to this ; still, somehow we 
seldom meet them again ; at least, 
Iseldomdo. They are very charm- 
ing works, but, nevertheless, they 
retire unostentatiously to the walls 
and portfolios of quiet yet wealthy 
connoisseurs, residing chiefly in 
the suburbs, and who, in most 
cases, are themselves given to 
sketching and painting. 

Having got thus far into our 
problem, the real difficulties begin 
rapidly to accumulate. There are 
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three annual water-colour exhibi- 
tions—the ‘ Old Gallery,’ the ‘ In- 
stitute,’ and the ‘ General Exhibi- 
tion,’ at the Dudley Gallery, Egyp- 
tian Hall. There are four annual 
exhibitions of oil-painting,—the 
‘Royal Academy,’ the ‘Society 
of British Artists,’ Suffolk-street, 
the ‘Crystal Palace,’ and the late 
‘ British Institution ; the three first 
having water-colour contingents, to 
say nothing of the ‘FrenchGallery’ 
in Pall Mall, winter exhibitions of 
all kinds, and a host of dealers’ 
private exhibitions, and exhibitions 
devoted exclusively to the works of 
one artist. 

Two of the water-colour gal- 
leries have also biennal displays 
of so-called sketches by the mem- 
bers of the societies. Exhibitions 
of single pictures likewise start into 
existence in the course of the Lon- 
don season, and we are invited to 
view some magnificent and hitherto 
unknown but undoubtedly original 
work by Titian or Murillo, which 
has lain perdu for years in the 
chateau of a blue-blooded Hidalgo 
on the confines of Madrid, whence 
it was dug out by that enterprising 
virtuoso Signor Fan Tutti, that 
much-injured and laudable lover 
of the arts, who, at a terrific per- 
sonal sacrifice, secured it for the 
purpose of offering it to the autho- 
rities of the National Gallery, for 
the modest sum of eight thousand 
guineas. But this benighted and 
purblind body, condemning it as 
an indifferent copy, rejects the 
noble and disinterested offer of 
the Italian dilettante, who takes the 
present means of showing a down- 
trodden British public, at one shil- 
ling per head, how their nationa 
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institutions are misgoverned, and 
what glorious art is hidden frm 
them, through the ignorance and 
malice of a self-indulgent and 
bloated aristocracy. 

Again, it may be that that far- 
famed American artist, Parker P. 
Plunge, Esq., likewise displays, in 
a be-screened and red-curtained 
room, his great picture of the 
‘Falls of Timbuctoo, or of the 
‘Hiawatha’ boat-race of a thou- 
sand miles in a thousand hours 
against stream, for one hundred 
thousand pounds a side, over any 
number of snaggs, and up any 
number of waterfalls, the picture 
being brilliantly lighted by gas at 
dusk, or on dark days. 

We must not, however, include 
such examples as the two lat- 
ter, to increase the difficulty of 
our task, for by the query, ‘ What 
becomes of the pictures? we 
mean only those which are pro- 
duced on British soil annually, 
and which are essentially modern. 
We will confine ourselves, there- 
fore, simply to those drawings and 
paintings which find their way year 
by year to the establishments al- 
ready indicated. 

We will spare ourselves even a 
calculation of the number of paint- 
ings generally, but water-colours in 
particular, which are never exhi- 
bited at all, but which, notwith- 
standing, somehow disappear from 
the artists’ studios, and by the pro- 
duction of which the artists them- 
selves gain a livelihood; nor will 
we say anything about the pro- 
vincial galleries, which in the 
bulk, perhaps, are réchauffés of 
those in London, but receive a 
quota of contributions from local 
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artists. We glean from the cata- 
logues that the average number of 
paintings exhibited annually is, at 
the Royal Academy, about one 
thousand; at the British Artists, 
Suffolk - street, the same; at the 
Crystal Palace, rather more; at the 
British Institution, rather less; at 
the three water-colour galleries, 
about fifteen hundred. Excluding 
all foreign art, and glancing over 
such documentary evidence as re- 
mains in our possession of the 
numerous scratch exhibitions, like- 
wise above referred to, we may 
safely aver, upon a moderate com- 
putation, that there are something 
like eight or ten thousand new 
pictures absolutely exhibited dur- 
ing every season in London alone. 
When we remember that for every 
one exhibited there is an aver- 
age of three rejected by the coun- 
cils or committees of selection, 
which, consequently, swell the 
numbers to forty thousand newly- 
produced works every year, we must 
surely be startled by such statistics, 
and have our curiosity aroused to 
know the ultimate fate of so much 
paint and patience. We will not 
stop to philosophise on the num- 
ber of heads and hands employed 
to cover this heap of canvas and 
paper with more or less interesting 
designs; nor speculate on the 
amount of hours occupied in pro- 
ducing these works, or calculate 
the ounces of gold, the forests of 
wood, and tons of plaster-mould- 
ings which are used in framing 
them; nor will we endeavour to 
make even the roughest estimate of 
how many square feet of glass, 
paper, canvas, and panel must be 
required for the full completion of 
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the works ere they are fit for the 
exhibitions. The brushes that are 
worn out, the palettes which are 
destroyed from being leftuncleaned, 
the paint that is wasted, and that 
which is used, can scarcely be 
guessed at; neither need we endea- 
vour to do this, our inquiry merely 
has reference to ‘ What becomes of 
the pictures?’ as we leave them 
upon the close of the exhibitions. 
We have seen how a few of the 
very best, the best, and the next 
best are disposed of—say the com- 
mander-in-chief, the generals of 
division, the brigadiers ; then, con- 
tinuing our military simile, we may 
ask, Where are the colonels, the 
lieutenant-colonels, the majors, 
captains, subalterns, and non-com- 
missioned officers? but, above all, 
we may demand, What becomes of 
the rank-and-file of this army of 
art? A feeble-minded friend, 
smoking his pipe with me at this 
moment, hearing these last words, 
asmy enthusiasm in the great inquiry 
leads me to utter them aloud, sug- 
gests, ‘The Art Union.’ I laugh de- 
risively, and straightway ask him, 
as I ask you, my reader, ‘ Did you 
ever win a prize in the Art Union? 
Did you ever know any one (you 
never could have known any /we) 
who ever did? For my own part, 
not being a noble lord of high de- 
gree, I certainly never have won a 
prize ; and possessing no acquaint- 
ances in New Zealand, Honolulu, 
Acapulco, or the Andaman Islands, 
there is not much chance of my 
knowing anybody who ever did 
win one. For if we are to believe 
(which, of course, we do) the re- 
cords of the Society for the Pro- 
motion, &c., it is in such localities 
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that the chief bulk of the fortunate 
holders of the lucky numbers re- 
side. They are entitled to select 
their prize from any of the London 
exhibitions (that little village being 
especially handy for them) ;—a 
great boon, which I trust they duly 
appreciate. 

No; the Art Union takes offa 
hundred or two, maybe, but, after 
our statistics, this is no answer to 
the inquiry. Moreover, although 
we know that Tunnmash and his 
brethren in the North buy very 
largely ; and despite the talismanic 
star and the welcome little blue 
ticket which appear in the corner 
of plenty of our pictures and draw- 
ings, indicating that they are sold ; 
and although we know that the 
Art Union and the quiet, tasteful 
connoisseurs of the suburbs con- 
duce to this result—yet into how 
many houses do we go without 
coming across anything more in 
the way of pictorial art than a few 
engravings or photographs, not to 
mention those abodes where the 
eye can rest upon nothing but 
the paperhanger’s or the grainer’s 
handicraft ! 

Truly, we have certain evidence 
that an enormous number of pic- 
tures are sold ; but, after all, one is 
warranted even in asking what be- 
comes of them, since we never see 
so much as a tenth part of them 
again. If, therefore, the inquiry is 
justifiable about pictures that az 
found purchasers, how much more 
so is it in the case of those that 
have not been so fortunate ? 

What becomes of the two rows 
above the line? What becomes of 
the topmost row, just under the 
cornice? And what becomes of 
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the lowest row, just above the 
floor? And O, divine Athenz ! 
what becomes of those that are 
never hung at all, the rejected ad- 
dresses to every picture-show, and 
of which, as we have said, there 
are always three to one of the 
accepted ? 

To suggest, as does now my 
friend of the pipe and feeble mind 
(a horrible matter-of-fact fellow, 
who always wants to explain things 
away), that they are returned to the 
artists and stowed aside in their 
establishments or studios, is absurd. 
Three or four years of such returns 
could not fail to render their rooms 
uninhabitable, especially in the case 
of oil-pictures; as for the water- 
colours, they can be put somewhat 
more compactlyinto portfolios, and 
the frames utilised for fresh work. 
Indeed, we know that many col- 
lectors of drawings immediately un- 
frame their purchases and _ hide 
them away in some such recepta- 
cles, as though accumulativeness 
was occasionally the stimulant to 
art patronage. 

I once heard of a man some- 
where in the North who, know- 
ing nothing in the world about 
pictures, had nevertheless been 
buying them all his life, until every 
inch of his walls was covered, and 
every available space of corner 
and recess had its little stack of 
hidden treasures. At last—he was 
in despair—he could stow no more, 
and had ceased to purchase. Then 
he became a moody, gloomy man. 
Suddenly, however, he revived, and 
pictures were again sent home to 
his already over-crowded house. 
He had discovered a new place to 
deposit them in—he found he could 
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put a large number under his 
bed! 

In this fact do we see at last 
the glimmer of an answer, at all 
events to that part of our enigma 
which refers to sold works. 

Is not a great deal more port- 
wine binned away by people who 
never touch it themselves, but who 
like to have the reputation of pos- 
sessing it, than is drunk nowadays 
by mankind generally? Like it, 
are not pictures very frequently 
bought for much the same reason, 
and being classed as a commodity 
in the minds of the owners with 
the aforesaid generous fluid, treated 
after the same fashion by being ex- 
cluded from public gaze, and very 
possibly ‘ laid down’ under the bed? 

If the real answer be not found 
in these suggestions, where are we 
to look for it? Who can give it? 
If this were not the case, surely 
some of our old friends of the ex- 
hibitions would oftener beam upon 
us than they do, from the walls of 
our domestic mansions. 

Messieurs les artistes, peintres, 
are a numerous body, and their 
ranks are continually being re- 
cruited. Each year, consequently, a 
larger mass of canvas and paper 
is covered ; and bearing this state- 
ment in mind, with all that has 
been said before, we seem even 
further off than ever from account- 
ing for the ultimate destination of 
the majority of our pictures. No. 
I repeat, itis still a deep and in- 
scrutable mystery, to which these 
of Udolpho are as nothing; a puzzle 
more puzzling than ever entered 
into the ingenuity of a Chinaman 
to invent ; an interrogation more 
perplexing than could be put by 
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the veriest sphinx, and apparently 
as unanswerable as the great Sam 
Weller’s inquiry about dead don- 
keys. 

Until we can obtain the services 
of some such enterprising minds 
as a Livingstone, a Speke, or a 
Baker, this unexplored region of 
the art-world, this Hades, or pic- 
torial limbo, into which it is evi- 
dent the efforts of our modern 
painters are thrust, must remain a 
terra incognita. 

In combination with the science 
of a Faraday or a Tyndall, the re- 
searches of such explorers might 
not be fruitless ; and now that the 
question is thus made a public one 
—-particularly at a time when unac- 
countable disappearances are rack- 
ing the brains of active and intelli- 
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gent detectives—we may expect 
that the attention of a few equally 
high and mighty intellects will be 
drawn towards it, their 
united efforts obtain a solution of 
the riddle. 

Perhaps when the Alpine Club 
have exhausted the dangers and 
novelties of the ‘ peaks, passes, and 
glaciers,’ Here may be a new field 


and by 


for the exercise of their superabun- 
dant energies. Here, I suggest, is 
an unknown world; let them plunge 
boldly into it, and receive for their 
reward the thanks of an inquiring 
multitude. 

It has been shown, to a great 
extent, ‘what does wot become of 
the pictures ? and this should be 
one step towards finding out ‘what 
does.’ 
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Book the First. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE HAVILANDS. 


THE Havilands were a handsome 
family. The fact was not merely 
indisputable, but generally admit- 
ted. The first thing anybody not 
previously acquainted with the 
family collectively, or with the 
individual members of it, was 
sure to say on seeing them to- 
gether, or seeing one of them 
anywhere, was, ‘what handsome 
people ! or, “what a handsome 
person! as the case might be. 
That no other family ever had 
been so handsome, and that it 
was not in the nature of things 
that any family yet to be deve- 
loped in the unknown future ever 
should be so handsome, was a 
portion of the Haviland creed, 
fixed, immutable, sublimely be- 
yond doubt or discussion, like 
every other matter on which it 
pleased them to make up their 
minds. It was, perhaps, a fortu- 
nate circumstance that they had 
undivided convictions on these 
points, for they were not remark- 
able for concord ; and their mutual 
admiration contributed materially 
to the existence of such good 
feeling as did, after a gusty and 
uncertain fashion, prevail among 
them. The Havilands were tall; 
therefore shortness of stature was 


not only incompatible with beauty, 
it became a deformity. Talk ofa 
short person to, or in the presence 
of, a Haviland, and, if the short 
person were otherwise of any 
social importance, the Haviland 
would reply in a tone of polite 
deprecatory commiseration. But 
if the individual in question were 
of no social importance whatever 
—in which case the inconveniance 
of the introduction of such an in- 
dividual into polite conversation 
at all, would be hinted in look 
and tone—the Haviland would 
reply with undisguised contempt. 
The Havilands had bright com- 
plexions ;— therefore, to venture the 
expression of an opinion that beauty 
could co-exist with the absence of 
pink cheeks and very red lips in 
the hearing of a Haviland, was to 
expose yourself to scorn and con- 
tumely. ‘Perhaps you had a par- 
tiality for ghouls,’ it would be sur- 
mised ; or, ‘really, they had very 
bad taste, no doubt, but they never 
could see the charms of pasty- 
faces ;—for the female members of 
the family especially were obtuse 
persons, utterly devoid of any 
sense of humour, and who mis- 
took broad assertion for decision 
of judgment, and blunt contradic- 
tion for noble candour, incapable 
of dissimulation. The Havilands 
had straight noses, abundant dark 
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hair, small sharp white teeth, and 
neat little heads, which found fa- 
vour in the eyes of hairdressers, 
and from a phrenological point of 
view were calculated to inspire 
despair ;—therefore, any irregula- 
rity of feature, any impertinent 
protrusion of forehead, or depar- 
ture from the Haviland outline of 
nose, any deviation into blonde 
or auburn hair, was something, if 
not quite sinful, at least extremely 
lamentable, in the eyes of the 
Havilands. If it were insinu- 
ated that persons existed who ad- 
mired such deplorable irregulari- 
ties, the remark would excite 
no sentiment of conviction, and it 
would depend entirely upon the 
mood of the hearers whether it 
did or did not receive the flattest 
possible contradiction in the ru- 
dest possible tone. 

The Havilands were not merely 
a handsome family, but they re- 
garded their beauty in the light of 
a peculiar and special merit, and 
were entirely unvisited by any sus- 
picion that their intellectual supe- 
riority to their neighbours was less 
distinctly marked. If, indeed, they 
did not believe themselves to be 
not only the handsomest but the 
cleverest people in the world, they 
certainly did not ‘ draw the line at’ 
any of their own acquaintance, or 
short of distinguished celebrities 
in politics, literature, and the arts. 
Though thus satisfactorily con- 
vinced of their own intellectual su- 
periority, they were not people who, 
in the abstract, thought much of 
talent. Of course they had it— 
they were Havilands—just as they 
had in each of their houses a pair 
of globes and a medicine-chest, 
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because it was proper, and a mat- 
ter of course, not that they under- 
stood the use of either ;—but they 
regarded it as very well for people 
who were obliged ‘to exert them- 
selves ; and they naturally enter- 
tained some contempt for such 
persons, and were haunted with a 
doubt whether they were perfect- 
ly respectable. For though the 
wealth which had, if possible, ele- 
vated the Havilands in their own 
estimation, had been but recently 
imported into the family history 
by Stephen Haviland’s succession 
to his uncle’s property, and the 
marriage of two of his sisters with 
rich men, they had always been 
moderately well off, and quite re- 
moved from the category of fami- 
lies whose members were con- 
demned to ‘ exert themselves.’ Fe- 
male members, of course ;—there 
was no infraction of the dignity of 
the Havilands in the men entering 
the learned professions, or obtain- 
ing the best come-at-able Govern- 
ment or other situations, as in 
the case of Stephen Haviland ; but 
no female of the name had ever 
‘helped herself’ to any profession 
except matrimony, or condescend- 
ed to exercise any art or industry 
for the gratification or the service 
of any human being—a circum- 
stance which was a legitimate 
source of pride and contentment. 
The personal beauty and the most 
marked characteristics of the Ha- 
vilands were derived from the late 
Mr. Haviland, whom his son and 
his three daughters closely re- 
sembled. ‘Their mother—a gentle, 
kindly, intensely affectionate, sub- 
missive little woman—was as unlike 
her children as she well could be, 
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and would have stood a very good 
chance of being more or less de- 
spised by those superior beings, but 
for an accidental advantage which 
had great weight with them. She 
was well born, and very ‘ well con- 
nected.’ Even the Havilands ad- 
mitted that it was just within 
the reach of possibility that Miss 
Standish might have made a bet- 
ter match, of course in point of 
money, considering her position, 
than she had made in marrying Mr. 
Haviland ; and as their mother’s 
connections were necessarily their 
own, and could not help them- 
selves, they thought a good deal 
about them, and were in the 
habit of mentioning them rather 
frequently. Mrs. Haviland hap- 
pened to be a favourite with cer- 
tain of the most influential of the 
connections, and they did her not 
a few solid kindnesses in an un- 
assuming manner ; among others, 
the procuring for her son, at a very 
early age, the appointment in In- 
dia, which he had turned to such 
good account. That sort of thing 
was to be done in those days, and 
Stephen Haviland did it. He had 
the quality and quantity of ability 
which enabled him to secure and 
foster his own interests with steady 
assiduity; circumstances favoured 
him to a remarkable extent, and 
his mother’s connections had no 
reason to regret having used their 
interest in so legitimate a direction 
—a result which does not invari- 
ably ensue from the exercise of 
family influence. 

Mrs. Haviland loved her son 
with the pride and devotedness 
common to mothers; but if the 
exact truth could have been as- 


certained about the gentle old 
lady’s sentiments, it might have 
appeared that she rather admired 
than loved her daughters, and that 
her self-congratulations on the un- 
doubtedly felicitous fact that they 
were all three ‘ married off, were 
intensified by the sense of free- 
dom which their having departed 
to adorn other homes, by their 
beauty, graces, and virtues, left 
her to enjoy. The old lady, with 
all her gentleness, was not devoid 
of character, though she lacked 
the noble energy of self-assertion 
which distinguished the real Havi- 
lands; and she had given evi- 
dence of that in her spirited, 
though wordless, resistance to the 
overtures of her three daughters 
and their three husbands, when 
her blindness rendered it ne- 
cessary for her to have a com- 
panion, which had astonished 
the Havilands and herself. Her 
success in this instance had given 
her fresh courage, and had brisked 
up her spirits toa point from which 
they had not since fallen. She 
had escaped the constant society 
of all or any of her ‘incomparable 
girls ; she had secured the society 
of a very charming and superior 
person, who was a stranger to 
them ;—the old lady did not con- 


-fess, even to herself, how much 


this circumstance had to do with 
her comfort ;— and Stephen was 
coming home. 

Yes, that was the great point,— 
Stephen was coming home. Mrs. 
Haviland had been very quiet 
about it, as was her way, and no 
one but God and herself knew 
how she felt. She had borne the 
calamity of her blindness, which 
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had come upon her slowly, by 
almost imperceptible and painless 
degrees, with great patience, un- 
til the good news reached her. 
When she knew that her son, a rich 
man, with a good position in so- 
ciety ready for him, was coming 
home in the prime of life, after 
a creditable career, with all the 
means, and with unimpaired powers 
of enjoyment, and that she should 
never see his face again, —then 
the full sense of the intensity and 
the immensity of the calamity that 
had befallen her, came suddenly to 
her, and the patient woman, who 
had borne good and evil fortune 
with submissive meekness, fell into 
a helpless rage of grief. It could 
not be, surely it could not be, that 
others should see his face, and she 
What was that face 
to anyone in all the world in com- 
parison to what it was to her? 
When his sisters said they should 
be so glad to see Stephen again, 
she felt angry. What was their 
gladness to hers? and she was not 
to see him, never to see him! There 
was a miniature of him, painted 
when he was a boy, and it had 
never been, for all the years of his 
absence, out of reach of the mo- 
ther’s hand. Latterly, she had been 
satisfied to know that it was there, 
to touch it, to think about it, to 
remember it. But now a horrid 
pang came to her. Did she re- 
member it? Could she be sure 
that her memory, her fancy, would 
continue to reproduce it exactly as 
it was? People said the deaf 
grow dumb because they lose the 
recollection of words, because me- 
mory fails to reproduce sound. If 
the memory of sight failed her! 


never more, 
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What a horrible thought! She 
would try, she would exercise it, 
—not on this precious thing, this 
great priceless treasure, at first,— 
but on common things. Then she 
would take some object of orna- 
ment or use in her hands, and turn 
it over, and describe it to herself, 
like a child saying a lesson, and 
be calmed, when she found she 
had not forgotten what such things 
looked like. Again, letting hermind 
brood over the picture, she would 
grow frightenedat the remembrance 
that he was not like that when he 
went away, when she had seen 
him last, not a boy, but a grown 
man, and changed. She could 
sometimes see him in her mind, 
behind her closed lids, it seemed 
to her, as he was then; not very 
often, but she comforted herself 
by remembering that the vision 
had not even at the first been 
constant. But what if she came 
to confuse the two and neither 
remained distinct ? What if she lost 
his face in the near past as in the 
far, and never could see him as he 
had been any more? There was a 
pain in the fear, more terrible and 
intense even than the suffering 
which came with the knowledge 
that she could never the 
change which time had wrought 


note 


in him, could never compare the 
son who should return to her with 
the son who had left her; could 
never see how he bore himself in 
his prosperous prime. ‘The great 
joy touched the slumbering chords 
of the great sorrow ; and the brave, 
kind, patient old heart was sorely 
wrung. For such weakness Mrs. 
Haviland’s daughters could not 
possibly have found, not to say 
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sympathy, but toleration. They 
had borne their mother’s affliction 
with exemplary resignation. At 
her time of life, they had severally 
remarked, with great concord of 
feeling, and much to the admira- 
tion of their hearers, she could not 
expect to retain the use of all her 
faculties ; and really, considering 
she was so very well off, and could 
command competent attendance, 
they thought blindness was not 
the most trying form in which na- 
tural decay could exhibit itself. 
There was a very deserving, de- 
cent sort of person, who had been 
highly recommended by Mr. Bur- 
dett’s solicitor, at present with 
their mother, who read to her, 
and suited her very nicely. Of 
course these things were very la- 
mentable, but still— And so the 
three ladies, Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. 
Fanshaw, and Mrs. Burdett, ar- 
ranged the matter very much to 
their satisfaction. Mrs. Haviland 
was not aware of the philosophical 
nature of theirviews concerning her, 
neither were they conscious of the 
strife and suffering she endured. 
She said nothing about it, and the 
only human being who divined any 
part of it, who had any percep- 
tion of the impetus the trial had 
received from the expected return 
of Stephen Haviland, was the ‘ very 
deserving, decent person’ who was 
destined to change the Haviland 
estimate of her, after a fashion as 
unwelcome as it was unexpected. 
Julia Peyton understood Mrs, 
Haviland after she had been a 
very short time with her, as well 
as she afterwards understood Mrs, 
Haviland’s son. She understood 
everybody now, though she had 
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not always possessed such perspi- 
cacity, or, at least, had not always 
given it fair play, keeping it entirely 
unblinded by passion, unprejudiced 
by feeling. She liked the study of 
character as an intellectual pro- 
blem, and when, as in the present 
instance, the accuracy of such study 
was likely to redound to her own 
interest, she applied herself to it 
with double zest, purpose, and con- 
centration. The sketch she had 
given Mr. Eliot Foster of the 
‘family politics’ of the Havilands 
was correct in every particular. She 
was no less skilful in the science 
of induction, than apt and accurate 
in observation, and she had not 
been long an inmate of Mrs. Havi- 
land’s house at Meriton, before 
she could, had need been, have 
drawn perfectly recognisable por- 
traits—physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual—of Mesdames Marsh, Fan- 
shaw, and Burdett. Not one of 
the three ladies had yet had the 
advantage of seeing the ‘ decent, 
deserving person,’ whose beauty 
and style would have disagreeably 
astonished them, and which they 
could not possibly have ignored 
or denied, however they might 
have undervalued them, although 
Miss Peyton had not the advantage 
of being a Haviland. 

Though she had not in herself 
any corresponding depth of feel- 
ing by which to plumb the pro- 
foundness of Mrs. Haviland’s grief, 
Julia had keenness of intelligence, 
which supplied its place so far 
as comprehension was concerned, 
and sufficient tact and grace of 
manner to produce a very suc- 
cessful and not in the least in- 
trusive imitation of sympathy, 
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which it would be a superficial judg- 
ment to pronounce feigned. It 
was real so far as it went, for the 
old lady really interested and 
touched the feelings of her com- 
panion ; it did not go so far as it 
seemed, that was all. Julia Pey- 
ton’s first reflection, when the old 
lady’s heart was unveiled before 
her keen eyes, was, ihat of course 
the son thus loved and longed for 
was a very different and inferior 
person to the sublime creature his 
mother believed him, but that if he 
at all resembled her description of 
him—if that were not entirely a 
fancy sketch—she rather expected 
to find Stephen Haviland a person 
whom she might like, and should 
be able to manage easily, if it 
should happen to suit her purpose 
to try. Experience had justified 
this first impression, though with a 
difference. Julia Peyton had found 
Stephen Haviland a person whom 
she could and did like, and she 
had been able to manage him— 
but not easily. 

In a spacious room in a large 
West-end hotel—a room which 
derived added loneliness and 
dreariness beyond the inevitable 
desolation of even the best speci- 
men of the order of caravanserai, 
from the sightlessness and immo- 
bility of its only occupant—Mrs. 
Haviland awaited the coming of 
her son. He had been absent 
since the morning, attending, he 
told her, to the business which 
had brought him to town; and 
Miss Peyton had also, soon after 
breakfast, requested permission to 
absent herself for some hours. The 
place, and time, and circumstances 
disposed Mrs. Haviland to thought. 
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She had become accustomed to her 
infirmity now, and could move 
about in her own house, where 
all the surroundings were familiar, 
without assistance, and even oc- 
cupy herself in many ways. There 
she knew the place by heart, and 
when seated by the open window 
of her own room, her face turned 
to the wooded landscape, feeling 
the perfumed air which came to 
her by way of the flower-garden 
she had long delighted in, she 
could see it all with her mind, 
and be satisfied. The change of 
the seasons brought her pictures, 
fresh, yet familiar ; and the wonder- 
ing, helpless uncertainty, the be- 
wildering strangeness, so painful 
a feature of her misfortune, had 
not yet troubled her very sorely. 
But now she was strange 
place, whose sounds were un- 
familiar, where they did not guide, 
but confused her, where old recol- 
lections availed her nothing, and 
new impressions could not come 
to her; where knowledge 
centred in the little space 
occupied, and bounded by 
limit she could touch with her 
finger -tips ; where she heard 
strange voices, disembodied, it 
seemed to her, for they linked 
themselves to no association of 
face or form. She had not the 
extraordinary _sensitiveness of 
touch, the power almost of divi- 
nation by the fingers, which is 
often the compensating gift of 
blindness, and she was 


in a 


was 
she 
the 


almost 
frightened at the vague pain she 
suffered. In her patient, silent 
fashion, she tried to reason it 
away, to subdue it; but it was the 
offspring of the nerves, not of the 
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understanding, and it was not to 
be reasoned with. At home, she 
was, by her own wish, much alone : 
solitude pleased her; here it 
frightened her—she realised it. 
But she would not weakly yield 
to the unaccustomed feeling. 
Surely she, to whom all places 
must in reality be alike hence- 
forth, ought to gain the mastery 
over herself, and secure—in the 
rule of her own mind, in the power 
of thought, and of self-communing, 
uninterrupted from without—the 
bitter-sweet of this great affliction. 
She would not summon her maid, 
she would get over this thrill of 
great loneliness in a little while, 
and then she would think, and 
be very quiet. She wondered if 
Stephen’s business would detain 
him long in London. She did not 
know, she had not asked its 
nature. Stephen Haviland was 
not a very easy person to ask 
questions of; even his mother felt 
that. Was she at all disappointed 
with her son—her son, whose face 
she could not see, but wearied 
herself with imagining? Had she 
come to think him less sympa- 
thetic, less yielding, more self- 
engrossed than she had believed 
him? Perhaps a little; and yet 
she started away in her thoughts 
from the bare idea of finding fault 
with him for whose presence she 
had pined, and whom the good 
God had sent home to her a 
successful, prosperous man. 

The change in him, if indeed 
there was a change, was only such 
as his added years and experience 
implied ; she must always bear in 
mind that time, which was standing 
still for her, was marching on for 
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others. They had the future, she 
had only the past; she must keep 
this more constantly in her me- 
mory, and refer to it when any 
little thing hurt her, and seemed 
to require an explanation. She 
must not fail to remember on what 
different levels of experience she 
and her son stood, and how dif- 
ferent a prospect spread itself be- 
fore them. Even as she thought 
thus, she blamed herself for think- 
ing it, had an uneasy sense of 
something like disloyalty, and re- 
monstrated with herself. After 
all, what was it? Her son had 
not told her about his business, 
that was all—and not much. Men 
did not generally believe that 
women had any capacity for under- 
standing business, or that their 
opinion was of any value. And 
yet his poor father had always said 
she had a good head for affairs, 
and could keep accounts with 
anyone. Mrs. Haviland had no 
notion of business in which keep- 
ing accounts was not concerned. 
Of course, that was all over now; 
she could not be of any use to her 
son or to anyone; and so nowonder. 
What was she, after all?—an old 
woman, more useless, more cum- 
bersome, than the generality of old 
women ; she almost wished her life 
ended and done with. She had 
lived, not indeed to see her son, 
but to touch him, to hear his voice, 
to know for sure and certain that 
he was there, near her, in his own 
house, to leave her no more for any 
length of time and distance, to 
dwell, he and his children, it might 
be, near her grave. And now, if it 
might soon be over, she thought 
she would be well content. She 
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leaned her head against the back 
of her chair, and slow tears 
gathered in her sightless eyes, 
and rolled down from under the 
closed lids over her lace cap- 
strings, on the fragile, wrinkled 
hands placidly clasped over the 
folds of her gray-silk dress. 

Slowly the time wore itself away, 
until Mrs. Haviland heard a voice 
and a step which were not strange, 
a voice and a’step which dispelled 
her reverie, and banished the sense 
of loneliness and bewilderment in 
amoment. They were her son’s. 

Stephen Haviland was the hand- 
somest member of the handsome 
family. He possessed the indis- 
pensable height, and the equally 
indispensable well - proportioned, 
imposing figure, the red lips, the 
white teeth, the bright dark eyes, 
the abundant dark hair, the straight 
nose, and the pink cheeks, wonder- 
fully little adulterated with yellow, 
considering his sojourn in India, 
and that cause of resentment 
against his liver which Miss Pey- 
ton had mentioned. But in addi- 
tion to these beauties, which he 
possessed in common with his 
sisters, he had some advantages of 
expression and bearing in which 
they were deficient. He had a 
sweet, if unfrequent, smile, and had 
so far profited by his experience of 
the world that he did not produce 
the effect of being oppressed with 
a sense of his own greatness (which 
carping critics had been heard to 
observe was occasionally produced 
by his sisters’ manners), and had 
acquired the faculty of ingratiating 
himself with strangers. ‘To a super- 
ficial observer, Stephen Haviland 
did not present indications of the 
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obstinacyand selfishness with which 
the lady who intended to marry 
him with as little delay as possible, 
had represented him plentifully en- 
dowed ; but Julia Peyton was not 
a superficial observer. She liked 
him, she had said, and said truly ; 
but it would have required a much 
stronger sentiment than any with 
which he could have inspired her, 
or, indeed, than she could now 
have felt for any man, to mislead 
Julia Peyton’s judgment or dazzle 
her critical faculties. 

There was a cloud on Stephen 
Haviland’s brow as he greeted his 
mother kindly and drew a chair to 
her side, which, though she could 
not see, she divined. An unusual 
tone in his voice caught her acute 
ear, and she felt instantly that her 
son was about to tell her the na- 
ture of his business in London, 
and that the task was not a plea- 
sant one. Such a conviction was 
equivalent in her timid maternal 
heart to alarm, and she showed it 
at once. She clasped his wrist 
with her thin hand before he had 
half exhausted the preliminary com- 
monplaces, and said eagerly, 

‘Something is wrong, Stephen, 
I know something is wrong ; tell 
me what it is.’ 

‘ There is nothing wrong, indeed, 
mother,’ replied her son, feeling 
grateful for the swift suspicion, 
which enabled him to get over an 
explanation that he did not like 
making more readily and more 
quickly,—always a great relief to a 
man who rarely has moral courage 
sufficient to meet the emergencies 
he creates for himself;—‘ I assure 
you there is not. But I have some- 
thing to tell you, which I wish to 
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tell you as kindly as possible, and 
which I hope you will take well.’ 

‘I take well? I don’t understand 
you, my dear.’ The thin fingers 
on his wrist trembled a little, and 
the lids which veiled the sightless 
eyes quivered. Her son bent over 
her, and took the other hand in his. 

‘I am sure,’ he said, ‘ you will 
only be glad of what I am going to 
tell you, though you may be sur- 
prised at first. We have not 
talked about it, but I daresay you 
have sometimes thought that I 
should be likely to marry. I know 
you often wondered that I did not 
marry long ago in India. Well, I 
want to tell you that I have made 
up my mind to marry.’ 

Mrs. Haviland started slightly, 
and her hold on his wrist relaxed ; 
but she did not speak. 

‘You don’t ask me who the lady 
is, mother,’ continued her son, 
with an unsuccessful attempt at 
carelessness; ‘and you don’t say 
whether you are glad or sorry. 
Perhaps you think I ought to have 
told you before I made up my 
mind.’ 

‘No, Stephen,’ the old lady re- 
plied in a low voice, ‘I don’t mean 
that ; but this has come suddenly, 
and it is a kind of shock. Of 
course, I have often thought it 
would be some time or other, but— 
but—’ and here the mother’s hard- 
fought-for composure gave way,and 
she sank back in her chair and 
wept. Stephen Haviland, calm 
and undemonstrative as he was, 
felt the keenest pang at his heart 
that had ever visited it as he went 
on hurriedly, now kneeling by his 
mother’s chair with his arm round 
her slender form. 


‘I know, I know, he said ; ‘ you 
must not fear that this or anything 
will separate me from you. Indeed, 
you will see how much the oppo- 
site it will be, for the lady I am 
going to marry is Miss Peyton.’ 

‘Miss Peyton! said Mrs. Havi- 
land faintly. 

‘Yes, mother. I love her, and 
I am determined to marry her. I 
don’t think you, to whom she has 
been so kind, so devoted, can have 
anything to say against her.’ 

‘I have nothing to say against 
her, my dear. If you love her, and 
if she will be a good wife to you 
and make you happy, I am satis- 
fied; but there is much to be 
thought of, Stephen. A man’s 
marriage is an awfully important 
event in his life, and—’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ he interrupted, ‘I 
know all that; don’t think me in- 
considerate and abrupt. I have 
thought of all that people, whose 
business it is not, will say about it. 
I don’t care what they say. I care 
only for your opinion, for your ap- 
proval.” He pressed her hands 
strongly, then rose from her side, 
and strode almost fiercely up and 
down the room. ‘You do not 
know — you cannot see, unfortu- 
nately—how beautiful she is; but 
you know how good and clever, 
how true a lady, and how well- 
fitted for a far higher station than 
I can give her. The first thing I 
loved her for—yes, indeed, mother, 
before ever I loved her beautiful 
face —was her care of you, her 
gentleness and tenderness to you. 
Your own daughters could not have 
shown you more, I know ;—or they 
are a good deal altered since I was 
last at home ;—not one of your own 
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daughters would have shown you 
as much.” <A sad, faint smile 
flickered over the listener’s face. 
‘Her position in life is one of the 
objections, no doubt, which people 
whose business, I say again, it is 
not, would urge, but which you 
will consider rightly, not according 
to their absurd standard.’ Ifthere 
had been eyes endowed with sight 
in that room they would have noted 
a strange embarrassed look in 
Stephen Haviland’s face, and a 
sudden paleness on his cheek ; for 
he was a gentleman, and he was 
lying to hismother! ‘We have no 
pretensions to family importance,’ 
—again his mother smiled faintly ; 
she knew how differently he would 
have argued had the case not been 
his own; she knew, with all her 
simplicity and facility of being per- 
suaded, how ill he would have 
taken such a suggestion if made 
by another,—‘and she is a lady 
respectably connected in this 
country, more than respectably in 
America. The Peytons were great 
people there in Washington’s time; 
and who had ever heard, then, of 
the Havilands of Meriton? You 
see, mother, there is nothing to be 
said on that side of the question. 
What am I, after all, but a self- 
made man? If I had not acci- 
dentally come into my uncle’s pro- 
perty, I should like to know who 
could have talked about a mer- 
chant’s daughter not being good 
enough for me.’ 

Without the faintest touch of sar- 
casm mingling with her comprehen- 
sion of her son’s strange new-born 
humility, Mrs. Haviland thoroughly 
understood it. 

‘I am not thinking of any of 


these things, my dear,’ said Mrs. 
Haviland mildly ; ‘not of what 
anyone will say. I am not 
bitious for you—or rather, I am 
ambitious for you, that you should 
be a good husband to a good wife.’ 
Her voice broke here, she could 
say no more. 

‘You know what she has been 
to you, mother ; you cannot, I think, 
doubt what she will be to me. I 
ask no one’s approval, I covet no 


am- 


one’s good wishes, but yours—nor 
does she.’ Here he came eagerly 
to his mother’s side again, and 
once more took her hand. ‘ May 
I tell her you are satisfied—willing 
to receive her as my wife, as your 
daughter ?’ 

‘You hurry me, Stephen; you 
do not give me time. I am old 
and nervous, and you have taken 
me by surprise.’ The wandering, 
uncertain gesture, the quivering 
eyelids, the vague distress in the 
sightless face, testified to the emo- 
tion she felt, emotion which her 
son was so far from comprehending 
in its sacred, disinterested purity. 
The cloud that had not lifted from 
his brow deepened, the tone of his 
voice was harsh when he spoke 
again. 

‘I thought you would have felt 
more with me, mother. I knew 
this would surprise you, but I did 
not think you would refuse to make 
things easy for me ; I did not think 
the danger of an estrangement be- 
tween us would come from you.’ 

Sensitive in an instant to the 
threat which lurked in his words, 
instinctively conscious of some- 
thing irrevocable gone out of her 
life, something against which she 
must be powerless come into it, 
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Mrs. Haviland checked the agita- 
tion which was gaining on her, and 
said— 

‘You are wrong, Stephen ; I am 
only overcome, not distressed, not 
unsympathising. 1 quite see that 
this is a matter in which you are 
not called on to consult anyone. 
I trust and pray you may be happy, 
my dear son; your wife shall 
have no occasion to complain of 
me.’ 

The mother knew and felt that 
her tone was cold, but she could 
not render it otherwise. The strife 
in her patient heart was keen and 
painful. Presently she should be 
alone, and able to think it all out, 
to look into the future, to reason 
with herself concerning this vague 
distrust with which the manifest 
objections to her son’s proposed 
marriage had nothing to do. Now, 
what she must strive for was that 
she should not lose her son. How 
helpless, how afraid she felt, afraid 
of him somehow, and of her own 
blindness, and of this woman who 
had so suddenly become important, 
even terrible, in her life. Hence- 
forth she should be at this woman’s 
mercy, to take her son from her, to 
change all her way of life. Ah, what 
had befallen her since the morn- 
ing! what a sudden change beyond 
her comprehension ; but she could 
feel it all. Thus, in the mysterious 
swiftness of sorrow and its presen- 
timent, the worst possibilities of 
the future flashed before the mental 
vision of the mother, and even by 
their pain aided her to conquer 
self. 

Stephen Haviland was too much 
relieved by the few words of assent 
his mother had said, too glad to 
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have fulfilled the disagreeable task 
which he would have avoided had 
it been possible, to care for the 
coldness of her tone. As soon as 
she had spoken, he began to think 
how lucky it was he had managed 
it so well, and that he had better 
bring Julia on the scene as soon as 
possible. 
adaptive, 
with her. 


She was so clever, so 
had such winning ways 
He had promised her 
that he would make his mother 
acquainted with all their plans, and 
gain her assent to them in this pre- 
arranged interview ; but how much 
better it would be if they could 
talk them over together. Julia 
would not mind that little change 
of programme; things had gone 
off so much more easily than he 
expected. So he left the room 
awkwardly enough, and went in 
search of Julia. 

He found her in his mother’s 
room. Mrs. Haviland’s maid was 
also there, and Miss Peyton was 
speaking to her when he knocked 
at the door; and on her replying, 
requested her to go to his mother 
in the drawing-room. He waited 
while she concluded her directions 
to the servant, and they left the 
room together, followed by that 
damsel’s sharp eyes and sharper 
reflections. 

‘Everybody ain’t as blind as 
missus, for all you may think. It 
ain’t the first time as you two has 
met since breakfast.’ She made an 
unnecessarily hard knot in the 
thread which she adjusted in her 
needle, as she muttered this to her 
herself; and then going on with 
her work with an angry jerk, she 
continued: ‘All men is more or 


less fools, of course, everyone 
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knows that; but it’s my belief as 
men as lives much in foreign 
parts, are bigger fools when they 
do come home than them as 
stops at home and learns what's 
what. if the 
companion ain’t all our missuses 
before long.’ 

The interval which elapsed be- 
tween Stephen Haviland’s leaving 
the room where his mother was 
and his returning to it, accompa- 
nied by Julia Peyton, was short, 
but there had been time in it for 
many a keen pang and heavy heart- 
throb in Mrs. Haviland’s breast. 
She could not see the graceful 
figure, the beautiful face, flushed 
with success, with triumph, and also 
with a softer, a better feeling ; 
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I’m much mistake 


she 
could not see the look of passion- 
ate admiration with which her son 
watched every movement of the wo- 
man who had so enthralled him, as 
Julia swiftly approached. Her own 
figure did not lack dignity, nor 
her sightless face pathos, nor her 
trembling voice sweetness, as she 
rose when she felt that Julia was 
beside her, and taking her hands 
in hers, drew her face down, and 
kissed her. 

‘Stephen tells me you are to be 
his wife, my dear,’ she said ; ‘ hence- 
forth you are my daughter.’ 

* * * * 

‘I never really knew how much 
I loved you, Julia, until this day,’ 
said Stephen Haviland to his affi- 
anced bride that evening. They 
were alone. Mrs. Haviland had 
retired immediately after dinner, 
and her son had since detailed to 
Julia all the particulars of his brief 
interview with her. He had re- 
lated them frankly, with the can- 
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dour of a selfish man, and had 
added many complacent congratu- 
lations of himself and his hearer, on 
the ease with which their difficulties 
had been surmounted, and the as- 
sent which his mother had yielded 
to their request that she would be 
present at their marriage. Mrs. 
Haviland had, indeed, yielded 
easily. The first surprise, the first 
keen pain, had been so overpower- 
ing to her, that she did not mind 
the rest; she had been very ac- 
quiescent, very incurious. 
a mode of marriagesuited Stephen’s 
convenience, and was not repulsive 
to Stephen’s taste, so let it be; she 
had no care, no consideration but 
for him. 


If such 


Her timid mention of his 
sisters had been sternly met, and 
she had said no more. ‘There was 
a dreary change, and it had passed 
on everything. Could it be possi- 
ble that this was her own boy, of 
whom she felt so much afraid? He 
must not see it, he must not find 
it out, or he would be more and 
more lost to her. She would go 
away presently, and be alone, and 
in the mean time she would ac- 
quiesce in everything. Thus, this 
terrible woman, so beautiful, so 
bewitching, he said, would be mer- 
ciful to her; this terrible, powerful 
woman, whom it was so difficult to 
her to believe was really the ‘com- 
panion’ of a few hours ago, from 
whom she had received careful, 
deferential tending, towards whom 
she had felt kindly indeed, but 
without the least abandonment of 
their mutual position of employer 
and employed. Julia’s manner had 
been perfect during the trying and 
critical time that the three had re- 
mained together. It had included 
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a consciousness, a grateful recog- 
nition of the new position so gra- 
ciously accorded to her, without 
the least departure from, or aban- 
donment of, the old. Her self- 
possession had carried off an em- 
barrassing situation with the success 
which she generally achieved in 
anything to which she gave her 
mind. Now that they were alone, 
Stephen Haviland’s high spirits 
displeased her. This mood of 
his did not accord with her taste; 
besides, she was tired. Of him? 
A little, perhaps; the full suc- 
cess of that day was a sort of 
thing she preferred to savourer 
alone, rather than to hear his ex- 
ultation about it. Julia had said 
little in reply to her lover’s expres- 
sions of content, and her face had 
not been bright or sympathetic. 
There was an obtuseness about this 
man which she had not perfectly 
understood before, and which would 
be likely to give her a good deal of 
trouble in their future relations. 
When he deviated from exultation 
into sentiment, she found it still less 
consonant with her humour, and she 
answered only by a dubious smile. 

‘Don’t you believe me, Julia? 
Stephen Haviland said, and he 
looked into her half-averted face 
with a look of whose intensity and 
pleading she was perfectly con- 
scious ; ‘or don’t you care? 
How strange, how unaccountable 
you are! Everything has suc- 
ceeded beyond our expectations, 
and you don’t seem happy. I 
don’t understand it,’ he went on 
in an injured tone. 

‘I know you don’t,’ she an- 
swered, slowly turning her dark 
eyes on him, without any softness 
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in their glance, ‘and I can’t make 
you. I do believe you, of course, 
and I do care; but I am tired; 
I want to be alone now. Good- 
night !” 

She rose as she spoke, and put 
her hand out; but he caught her 
in his arms. Strong emotion, 
painful feeling showed themselves 
in his not usually mobile features. 

‘You take pleasure in tantalising 
me,’ he said, ‘in keeping me al- 
ways uncertain of your feelings, 
while you are the ruler of mine. 
If you wanted proof of your power, 
at least you have had it to-day. I 
could not have believed that for 
any woman in the world I would 
have done what I did to-day—told 
my mother what I told her, asked 
her to do what Ihave asked her. 
Are you not satisfied, Julia?” 

She stepped back just one step, 
but did not move away from the 
encircling arm which held her, 
as she looked steadily in his face, 
the colour rising in her own the 
while, and deliberately answered 
him,— 

‘I am satisfied, Stephen ; but I 
will have no misunderstanding 
on this point. I will not permit 
you to take the position—either 
with me or with yourself, a posi- 
tion very tempting to any man, 
I know, but unsafe, because un- 
sound—of having made a grand 
sacrifice for love of me. You want 
to have me for your wife, and you 
can only marry me, with due 
regard to your own credit and your 
own pride, on certain conditions, 
which you are happily able to 
fulfil ; but these conditions are 
your concern, not mine, You 
don’t marry me for my sake, 
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Stephen, you marry me for your 
own ; the bargain is quite even. 
We shall be no less true lovers, 
and much better friends, that we 
use Our common sense, and don’t 
either mistake our motives or de- 
ceive each other about them. You 
don’t wish for anything in this 
world so much as you wish to have 
me for your wife. You could not 
manage it without undergoing some 
unpleasantness, some pain, some 
difficulty ; you underwent them— 
that’s all about it. Hush, don’t 
answer me, don’t discuss the point, 
for we should inevitably quarrel !’ 
As she spoke the last few words 
her voice changed to playful tones, 
ineffably sweet ; she gave him one 
brilliant smile, and in a moment 
had touched his cheek lightly with 
her lips, slipped from his hold, and 
left him. 
* * * * 

‘The battle is won, and it has 
not been such a hard fight after 
all.” So Julia Peyton’s thoughts 
shaped themselves, as, alone at 
last, she sat leaning her head upon 
her hands, and with her eyes fixed 
upon the reflection of her face in 
the toilette-glass. ‘And the vic- 
tory is worth having. To begin 
to live in earnest, to have youth 
and beauty (I wonder what my 
fate would have been if I had not 
had beauty, which philosophic fools 
who don’t understand it call value- 
less, and silly women who haven't 
got it tell us is a snare), and wealth, 
and a good position without the 
trammels of rank,—a husband 
whose selfish passion for me is 
quite as secure a basis of power 
as if he loved me after a loftier 
fashion, — and to know how to 
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manage all these good things,— 
that is a lot worth having. IfI have 
bought my experience dearly, the 
price has been fully paid, and the 
penalty pains me no more. It was 
well worth it. The wise people 
say true enjoyment would consist 
in the spirits of youth, the faculties 
of maturity, and the experience 
of age; I have them all. I shall 
make Stephen Haviland very 
happy. I shall manage him per- 
fectly, and never blunder into 
letting him suspect that he is 
managed : he is ofa nature to ren- 
der such a mistake dangerous.’ 
She smiled ; it was a smile of gen- 
uine amusement, as if provoked 
by something in which she had 
no personal share, as she re- 
called the calm disdain with which 
Stephen Haviland had treated all 
consideration of his sisters’ opi- 
nions and probable conduct, in the 
discussions of the evening. ‘How 
funny it is,’ she thought, ‘if only 
as a study of human nature. He 
had, when he came home, almost 
as implicit a faith in their unap- 
proachable superiority, as these 
creatures’ own harmless belief; and 
now! It is wonderful how one 
gets an ascendancy over a rather 
dull mind, with few but strong 
convictions, by contriving to be- 
come the strongest of the number.’ 

Julia’s fit of musing lasted long, 
and included much, 
tility of moods which characterised 
her bearing towards others, marked 
her solitary hours also, though her 
whimsical humour never practically 
traversed her fixity of purpose. 
Amid the conflicting mental pro- 
cesses with which she closed that 
eventful day in her life, was one 
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redeeming compact which this 
strange woman made with herself ; 
perhaps with some occult, un- 
admitted reference to that other 
compact of the morning. 

‘Whatever comes of this,’ she 
said, half aloud, ‘to him or to me 
—whether triumph or disappoint- 
ment, whether good or evil—I will 
make it well for his mother. The 
good old lady shall not have 
called me “daughter” in vain. 
I am not grateful, as Ae agreed 
this morning ; perhaps I can be to 
her if I try; and I will try. Her 
old age shall be happy and peace- 
ful, if any effort of mine can make 
it so.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
STRATEGIC MOVEMENTS. 

WHEN Julia Peyton replied to 
Mr. Eliot Foster’s inquiry whether 
Stephen Haviland was clever, that 
she was happy to say he was, she 
said not only what she thought, but 
what really was the case. The 
obtuseness which had already an- 
noyed her more than once, and 
was not unlikely to weary her in 
the future, was of the feelings rather 
than of intellect. When anything 
occupied his own mind, when he 
had succeeded in any undertak- 
ing of his own, he was apt to be 
so much engrossed by the subject, 
so much elated by the success, that 
he had little power or inclination 
to speculate upon, or to feel how 
thesame matter might affect, others. 
He was deficient in sympathy, not 
in brains—a deficiency which was 
characteristic of his sisters as well, 
and rendered the Havilands in 
general rather trying persons to be 
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brought into frequent or close con- 
tact with, for people who had the 
misfortune to be sensitive or fasti- 
dious. Stephen Haviland had never 
been placed in any position the 
duties of which he had not fulfilled 
creditably, and no more convin- 
cing proof could have been given 
of the power which Julia Peyton 
had gained over him, of the com- 
plete mastery which his passion for 
her had won, than the resolution 
which he had taken to marry her 
at the cost of concealment, false- 
hood, and inevitable hazard, if not 
loss, of social consideration. But 
having allowed passion to have its 
way to a certain extent, he was not 
the man to neglect any means for 
reducing his penalties and em- 
barrassments, which might suggest 
themselves to his mind, possessed 
of a certain kind of acuteness. He 
was exceedingly well satisfied with 
the success which had attended 
Julia’s visit to her friend Mr. Eliot 
Foster, and equally content with 
the result of his own interview with 
his mother; and, as he was of a 
matter-of-fact nature, he did not 
understand the depression and 
moodiness which had taken posses- 
sion of Julia. But if he did not 
impute it to the right cause, neither 
did he assign it to a wrong. He 
knew there was no hesitation, no 
faltering in her mind, no regret for 
the compact she had made. So 
satisfied was he on that point that 
he dismissed the matter from his 
mind as completely as if it had 
been any ordinary business bargain 
concluded at a cost of a thousand 
pounds. The whimsical fit of 
silence, the strange flash of temper 
she had shown, were as enchanting 
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to him as the most brilliant, the 
most yielding of her moods. 
Stephen Haviland had made 
most of the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the strictly private mar- 
riage which he contemplated in 
advance of his arrival in London, 
and the three days which had 
elapsed since had brought every- 
thing into a state of readiness. No 
difficulties which money could not 
easily surmount had arisen, and 
the gentle acquiescence of his 
mother had removed the last bar- 
rier between him and the realisa- 
tion of the strongest and dearest 
hope of his life. The future wore 
a smiling aspect in his fancy as he 
too indulged in reverie that night, 
and congratulated himself on the 
fewness of the family ties, the 
superficial nature of the social re- 
lations which existed for him, and 
his freedom to secure his own 
happiness in his own way, at a 
smaller sacrifice than must have 
been made, under the circum- 
stances, by any other man of equal 
wealth and position, Julia was 
perfectly right in the view she had 
taken of his frame of mind. He 
mused in full contentment upon 
the prospect of his own happiness, 
he did not think much about hers; 
perhaps mainly because it was in- 
cluded, was taken for granted. But 
there was also a more characteris- 
tic cause for the omission. Regret 
for the deception he had practised 
on his mother had a very brief and 
superficial share in the meditations 
of Stephen Haviland. From making 
up his mind to deceive her to per- 
suading himself that it was much 
better for her to be deceived, was 
neither a long nor difficult step ; 
VOL. II. 


SO 
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and with the making it, ended 
Stephen Haviland’s cogitations. 
Mrs. Haviland had been pre- 
pared on leaving Meriton for an 
absence of three weeks or a month, 
and when, on the following day, 
she was put in possession, in fuller 
detail, of the arrangements her 
son had made, she was infinitely 
relieved to find that they would 
not involve her remaining in Lon- 
don, or her son’s being for any 
length of time away from her. 
The perfect kindness, deference, 
and gentleness of Julia touched 
her deeply. The startling intelli- 
gence which had been communi- 
cated to her was not twenty-four 
hours old before she began to feel 
hopeful, almost happy, in the con- 
templation of the marriage ; before 
she began to have an instinctive 
consciousness that she had 
thing to dread ; that this daughter- 


no- 


in-law, against whom so many ob- 
jections might be urged, would be 
on her side. The timidity of age 
and infirmity made her cling to 
the idea, the hope of a champion, 
thus suggested, where she might 
have found an enemy against 
whom she must be quite power- 
less ; and she soon began to think 
that if the good-will or even the 
inoffensive neutrality of her daugh- 
ters could be secured in this crisis 
of affairs, and thus internal tran- 
quillity be permitted to reign, she 
should have nothing to complain 
of, nothing to regret. Her son 
might have chosen a richer, a more 
distinguished bride, a stranger to 
her, whose affection she might ne- 
ver have gained, who might have 
estranged him from her; in how 
short a time she had ceased to 
Z 
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dread that Julia would do so! And 
then, what would the advantages 
of such a marriage avail her? Her 
natural gentleness and a strain of 
contented humility in Mrs. Havi- 
land’s character, made the men- 
tal process which led to this result 
easy and rapid, when Julia’s judi- 
cious tenderness and unobtrusive 
manner of conveying unspoken re- 
assurance to her, had secured its 
commencement. Before the day 
arrived which was to witness the 
quiet marriage in the city church, 
Mrs. Haviland was more than re- 
conciled. She had had no oppor- 
tunity of perceiving the strength 
of character and the decision of 
judgment which Julia possessed, 
while she only fulfilled with de- 
corous attention and scrupulous- 
ness the position of her compa- 
nion ; and now, as she discovered 
these qualities—which she was none 
the less competent to appreciate 
because not largely endowed with 
them herself—she understood the 
charm they must have for a man 
like her son. She was so glad, so 
happy to be able to make excuses 
for him, that she silenced the cry 
which her wounded heart had sent 
up at the first pang of the know- 
ledge that she had been in a mea- 
sure deceived, that this courtship 
had been carried on, this plan laid, 
and she not told of it till now, by 
the reflection—‘ They did not wil- 
fully deceive me, but J could not 
see, 

The evening before the marriage- 
day had arrived, and Mrs. Haviland 
had, in a few words full of emotion 
and motherly love, conveyed to her 
son the change which her feelings 
had undergone, and her sense of 
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the delicacy and kindness of Julia’s 
demeanour, Stephen Haviland re- 
plied affectionately and warmly; 
and, emboldened by his tone and 
the assurances which he reiterated 
that her comfort was one of the 
dearest objects to himself and his 
bride, his mother said : 

‘I am uncomfortable about your 
sisters, Stephen. If they don’t take 
this well—and we must not expect 
them to be quite pleased—will you 
promise me to have patience and 
not quarrel with them, and to in- 
duce Julia’ (she called her Julia 
now, quite naturally) ‘to pass it 
over ” 

‘I will promise you, mother, 
that if a quarrel arises between 
my sisters and me, it shall not 
be my fault. I mean to make 
them aware of my marriage in my 
own time and my own way ; don’t 
trouble yourself about that.’ 

This was not the kind of assu- 
rance, nor was it given in the tone, 
for which the mother wished ; but 
she was forced to be content with 
it. Julia Peyton would have re- 
cognised the success of the efforts 
she had made to win the heart and 
the confidence of Mrs. Haviland, 
if she could have known that she 
checked the sense of disappoint- 
ment which her son’s cold reply 
caused her by saying to herself: ‘I 
will talk to Aer about it ; it will be 
safe in er hands.’ 

Thus Julia had proposed to her- 
self to make two conquests in the 
Haviland family, and had effected 
them both. 

No communication had _ yet 
reached Julia Peyton from Mr. 
Eliot Foster. This did not disturb 
or distress her. She had absolute 
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faith in his promise, though she 
had not forgotten, nor had reflec- 
tion upon it lessened the impres- 
sion which she had derived from 
her interview with him. The reve- 
lation she had made to him, the 
service she had required at his 
hands, had shaken a devotion which 
had hitherto resisted everything,— 
her own indifference, her careless 
ingratitude, an exhibition of her 
faults so full, so free, so entirely 
undisguised, as to be almost ex- 
aggerated. If she had real occa- 
sion, time, and opportunity, she 
could, she supposed, resume her 
empire; but nothing seemed so 
improbable at present as that she 
should ever require or wish to do 
so. But he would keep his word ; 
she need not fear any failure there. 
She had been absent from the 
drawing-room awhile, leaving the 
mother and son alone, and was re- 
turning to them when, as she passed 
the top of a staircase, a waiter ac- 
costed her. 

* Here is a letter for you, ma’am,’ 
he said; ‘just come by hand.’ 
Julia took the letter, and turned 
back to her own room again; then 
she broke the seal, and read the 
brief contents. Her colour deep- 
ened, and her brow was knit, as 
she read, and che crushed the letter 
angrily in her tightly-shut hand, as 
she stood for a few moments in 
thought after she had read it. 
Then she smoothed the crumpled 
paper out again, and put it away 
in a desk which was packed ready 
for the journey of the morrow, and 
rejoined Mrs. Haviland and her 
son. 

‘What a fool I should be,’ she 
thought, ‘if I listened to Eliot. 
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To lose all life can give me—and 
it owes me a good deal, as even 
he would acknowledge 
the child too. 


and harm 
How little he knows 
me after all, with his fears of what 
may come w/en I look back. I 
shall never look back. After this 
day there shall be no past for me. 
It is dead at last; and I don’t be- 
lieve in ghosts.’ 

With whatever quietude the pre- 
parations had been made for the 
event of the morrow, however scru- 
pulously their counsel had been 
kept by those concerned, they had 
not concealed from the servants of 
the hotel, and from their own, that 
something unusual was in contem- 
plation. When Julia Peyton had 
taken leave of Mrs. Haviland for 
the night, after an affectionate and 
significant parting, in the presence 
of the maid, the blind old lady told 
her attendant she should be going 
out early on the following day. 
This 


ently 


announcement suffici- 


unusual and surprising to 


was 


have justified an inquiry; but 
Mrs. Monks did not avail herself 
She knew a 
good deal of the vicissitudes of 


of the opportunity. 


service, and esteemed caution and 
the art of silence highly, besides 
being of a reticent disposition na- 
turally. 

‘So he is going to marry the 
companion to-morrow, ’she thought; 
‘and his mother is brought round, 
and is quite agreeable to it, and 
they’re hiding of it until it’s done, 
out of fear of the ladies’ tongues. 
I see. 
if she Zs little better than a servant, 
she won’t try to be my mistress ; 
but I fancy she will hold her own 
with the rest of them. I’ve gota 


Well, it ain’t my business ; 
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comfortable place, and I mean to 
keep it; she won’t interfere with 
me, and I sha’n’t interfere with 
her.’ 

The quiet wedding took place as 
arranged, and no accident marred 
the success of the design. That 
the bride wasremarkably handsome, 
and unusually self-possessed, and 
that the wedding-party was a very 
small one for people of their class, 
were the only reflections which 
occurred to the officiating clergy- 
man; while the clerk thought if 
every pair who came there to be 
married made so little fuss about 
it, and remunerated him so hand- 
somely, his berth would be one by 
no means to be despised. Mrs. 
Haviland was to leave London at 
noon, and after her departure 
Stephen Haviland and his bride 
purposed to change their quarters, 
but only for another hotel. They 
intended to return to Meriton in a 
fortnight. The postchaise which 
was to convey Mrs. Haviland and 
her maid into Hampshire was at 
the door, and Stephen was super- 
intending the arrangements for his 
mother’s comfort, while Mrs. 
Monks stood by with an uncon- 
cerned countenance,—as if a wed- 
ding in the morning and a journey 
in the afternoon were quite matters 
of course, and, provided they were 
regulated with a due regard to 
meals, of no particular import,— 
while Julia and her husband’s mo- 
ther were exchanging 
alone. 


farewells 
old 
lady said to her daughter-in-law 
were these: 

‘Make my son happy, my dear; 
be a good wife to him, and youwill 
be all Task to me. I don’t want 
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anything in this world beyond his 
welfare. Some day, I hope, you 
will know what a mother’s love is, 
and then you will understand what 
the marriage of my only son means 
to me. Good-bye, my dear. Call 
Stephen—lI will go now, and I am 
not afraid for him.’ 

Julia obeyed her. Stephen Havi- 
land led his mother to the carriage, 
and when she was gone returned to 
his wife. She was standing still on 
the spot where he had left her, and 
her face was troubled. ‘There was 
a prophet once,’ she was thinking, 
‘who meant to bless, whose heart 
was full of benediction, but the 
words of his lips were curses, be- 
cause a blessing was not to be 
where he invoked it. Fate? Non- 
sense! My life is in my own hands. 
Conduct is fate; she is not afraid 
for him, nor need she be, and I am 
not afraid for myself’ 

* * . * * 

‘Had you any idea that your 
brother was in London, Selina ?’ 
said Mr. Burdett to his wife one 
morning, a week after the marriage 
of Stephen Haviland and Julia 
Peyton. Mr. Burdett had been 
reading letters at his end of the 
breakfast-table, and his wife had 
been similarly engaged at hers. 
He held an open letter in his hand 
as he spoke, and glanced at Mrs. 
Burdett with an odd expression, 
half amused, but not wholly com- 
fortable. 

‘What do you mean?’ said Se 


lina, lifting her eyes from a very 
long, mercilessly -crossed foreign 
letter ; ‘about Stephen being in 


town? Of course he isn’t.’ 
‘I beg your pardon, my dear,’ 
said Mr. Burdett. ‘ Of course he is.’ 
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Absurd! He may be coming 
to town, and you have mistaken 
It is not likely I 
know it before 


7 l 
what he says. 


not he 


should 
came.’ 

‘Perhaps not; but it is true for 
all that,’ replied her husband, whom 
custom had broken-in to the Havi- 
land manner of receiving any sug- 
gestion of the possibility of an er- 
ror on the part of a Haviland. 
‘Not only have you not had any 
information before he came, but he 
has reserved it until after he left. 
He has gone to Brighton, and goes 
from thence to Meriton.’ 

Mrs. Burdett was not of a mild 
temper ; mildness was not an at- 
tribute of the Havilands, and they 
despised it. She was very prone 
to take offence at anything like an 
infraction of her rights, or an in- 
fringement of her dignity. Mr. Bur- 
dett fully expected that she would 
‘fly into a rage,’ as he secretly ex- 
pressed her mode of displaying her 
feelings, and she did not disap- 
point him. She rose from her chair 
in front of the ponderous silver 
urn, came to his side, and uncere- 
moniously snatched the letter he 


held from his hand as she angrily 

exclaimed : 
‘What 

mean by doing such a thing ?” 


can Stephen possibly 
‘I should have told you, my 
said Mr. Burdett placidly, 
‘but you would not allowme. You 
must only see it all for yourself 
now.’ 


, 


dear, 
1 
i 


She did see it;—amid a torrent 
of passionate exclamations, with her 
pink cheeks assuming a very un- 
becoming depth of colour, and the 
bright dark Haviland eyes much 
more expressive than was their 
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wont, her anger divided between 
the intelligence which excited it, 
and the ‘monstrous insensibility’ 
which her husband showed to such 
‘horrible news ;'—Mrs. Burdett read 
and re-read the following letter : 


‘Brighton, Tuesday. 
‘My DEAR BurDettT,—/ am sure 
you will agree with me that family 
discussions are seldom wise, and gene- 
rally lead to family quarres, J 
should deeply regret an instance of 
the latter arising amongst us, and 
therefore I have thought it best to 
I shall be very 
glad fo receive the congratulations of 


avoid the former. 


my relations upon my marriage with 
Miss Peyton, which it is the purport 
of this letter to announce to you; but 
1 did not require their opinions, and 
it was in accordance with my own 
wishes and those of my wife that 
our marriage was avery quiet affair. 
My mother accompanied Miss Pey- 
ton to town, and was present at our 
marriage. Shewas not very strong, 
and naturally a little nervous, so she 
acted on our advice, did not make her 
visit to London known to anybody, 
and returned to Meriton immediately 
after our marriage. We are at 
Brighton for the present, but shall 
soon return to Meriton, as my wife 
is anxious to be absent from my 
mother Jor as 
sible. Lam aware that my sisters 
have not yet had the pleasure of mak- 
ing my wifes acquaintance. 


short a time as pos- 


lVhen 
we are settled, and our plans for 
the autumn are finally arranged, 
Ll have no doubt Julia will be very 
happy to see Selina and yourself at 
Meriton. I am about to write to 
Fanshaw and Marsh ; the latter is 
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still, I suppose, at Naples. Give 
my love to Selina and the children. 
* Yours very sincerely, 


‘ STEPHEN HAVILAND.’ 


It might reasonably have ap- 
peared surprising to anyone who 
did not know Mr. Burdett, and 
who was also unacquainted with 
the peculiarities of the Haviland 
temper, and the system for its ma- 
nagement which, after much expe- 
rience and thought and many ex- 
perimental essays, that remarkably 
sensible man had finally adopted, 
that he had taken such a letter so 
calmly. But he knew thoroughly 
what he was about : he understood 
his wife, and he understood Stephen 
Haviland almost as well as Julia 
Peyton did. Even the circum- 
stance that the address given by 
his brother-in-law was only the 
vague one, ‘ Brighton,’ was not lost 
on him. ‘ Haviland would rather 
not quarrel with Selina,’ he thought, 
‘and so he does not give her the 
chance of writing to him until her 
temper has had time to cool. He 
is more obstinate, if not so violent 
as she is, and if they quarrel I 
fancy it would be no easy matter 
to make it up. If Selina can only 
be made to understand that it 
really is no business of hers, and 
that she must get the worst of it if 
she attempts to interfere, all may 
be right ; if not— And Mr. Bur- 
dett left a blank space in his 
thoughts, which, if he had been 
speaking instead of thinking, would 
have been represented by whistling. 
In the mean time Selina was pour- 
ing out the vials of her wrath upon 
her brother and the ‘ wretched 


minx’ who had ‘taken him in; 
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upon her husband's solicitor for 
having recommended the ‘ design- 
ing wretch’ to the family; upon her 
husband for having applied to Mr. 
Eliot Foster for the recommenda- 
tion; upon her mother for haying 
allowed herself to be ‘ cajoled and 
bullied’—Mrs. Burdett was not free 
from incoherence of ideas and of 
speech when she was what she 
called ‘ruffled’—and upon herself 
for having had no suspicion of 
what was going on, and left Meri- 
ton so long unvisited. Her hus- 
band privately regarded the latter 
omission as peculiarly fortunate, 
and listened in patience until the 
angry lady declared her intention 
of immediately letting her brother 
know what she thought of his atro- 
cious conduct, and how irrevocably 
he had disgraced himself, and also 
of giving her mother ‘a piece of her 
mind.’ At this point he interposed. 

‘You cannot write to Stephen 
until he gets back to Meriton, my 
dear,’ he said ; ‘he has given you 
no address. As for writing to your 
mother, I really think you had 
better be careful. It is not wise 
to let servants know more than 
one can avoid of family affairs, and 


you must remember your mother 
cannot read your letter. Whatever 
you say her maid must know it.” 
Mrs. Burdett flashed an angry 
glance at her troublesome husband. 


He was so disgustingly sensible, 
so repulsively right. If she could 
only have scoffed at his caution ; 
but she was not quite such a fool 
as to do that. 

‘Then I'll go—’ she said in a 
loud, angry tone. 

‘To Meriton? Surely not, my 
dear. I think you cannot mean it 
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seriously. You cannot go to your 
brother’s house with any intention 
of hostility to the mistress of it. It 
is not your mother’s, remember ; 
you cannot put yourself into so 
false a position.’ 

Mrs. Burdett sat suddenly down 
with an iracund plump, and tears 
of vehement anger started into her 
eyes. 

‘Do you mean to say, then,’ she 
said, ‘ that I am to put up with this 
vile business quietly? Do you 
mean to say that I am to put up 
with Stephen’s insolent letter and 
his low wretch of a wife ; that Iam 
to acknowledge a creature who 
came from nobody knows where, 
and belongs to nobody knows 
who, and was no better than my 
mother’s servant? ‘Thank you, 
Frank ; I have a little more self- 
respect than all that comes to. But 
perhaps you approve of the disgust- 
ing transaction? Here Mrs. Bur- 
dett’s tears gathered copiously, and 
she fairly sobbed. ‘The unjustly- 
accused Frank was rather glad to 
see the tears. He was in the habit 
of thinking irreverently on similar 
occasions that they were a good 
ign—a kind of rain that laid the 
dust and quieted the storm. At 
all events, his wife could not cry 
and talk volubly at the same time, 
and he might now have a chance 
of a hearing. So he took up a 
position on that vantage-ground of 
domestic oratory, the hearthrug, 
and drawing the obnoxious letter 
gently out of his wife’s hands, he 
said, glancing at it occasionally as 
he went on— 

‘I dislike this unfortunate mar- 
riage as much as you do, my dear, 
but I never expected that Stephen 
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would remain unmarried, as I think 
you did; and indeed, considering 
India and all that, I am surprised 
he was not picked up in a more 
objectionable manner long ago. 
But as to your putting up with your 
brother’s marriage, I don’t think 
it’s a case for discussion of that 
kind. You cannot undo it, and 
you could not have prevented it 
had you known all about it.’ 

‘I don’t know “hat; said Mrs. 
Burdett, with a particularly angry 
and defiant sob. 

‘But I think I do,’ continued her 
husband mildly. ‘Iam perfectly 
certain the only effect any inter- 
ference with Stephen would have 
produced would been a 
quarrel, leaving no hope of recon- 
ciliation ; and if anything is said 


have 


or done now which he does not 
like, it will come to the same thing, 
and the upshot will be that all his 
own relatives will be estranged 
from him, and this lady’s power, 


which must be pretty strong already, 
more firmly established than ever. 
You surely must see that, Selina ? 

Mrs. Burdett continued to sob, 
and did not answer. 


But she was 
listening, which was quite as much 
as her husband expected. 

‘It is very unfortunate and very 
lamentable,’ he went on, ‘ but it is 
just one of those things which can 
only be made worse by meddling 
with them. Believe me, it would 
be foolish in the extreme to quarrel. 
with Stephen—playing into his 
wife’s hands, in fact, as I daresay 
she would be quite as well pleased 
if he saw nothing of us. The thing 
is done, my dear, and we must 
make the best of it.’ 


‘TI should like to know what all 
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our friends will say,’ said Mrs. 
Burdett—and this sudden diver- 
sion assured her husband that, 
though the correctness of his judg- 
ment would never be admitted in 
words, he had succeeded in con- 
vincing her—‘at all events she 
can never hope to get into society.’ 

‘Perhaps. I don’t know; that 
depends on herself, and in a great 
measure on us.’ 

‘On us! Why, what can you 
mean?’ said Mrs. Burdett, looking 
very much as if she were about to 
fly at the speaker, and tear the an- 
swer from him by main force. 

‘I mean, my dear,’ he answered 
deliberately, ‘ that if you are a wise 
woman you will act sensibly in this 
lamentable family affair, and not 
take your friends into your confi- 
dence. Half the things which get 
talked about to the injury of people, 
are talked of first by themselves ; 
curiosity is taken for granted when, 
in nine instances out of ten, it is 
not felt. Let us apply this, which is 
certainly my experience, to our own 
case, and I think you will see that 
the very best and wisest thing you 
can do is to say as little as possible 
about your brother’s marriage in 
any sense derogatory to your 
brother’s wife. So much, common 
sense will dictate to you; and be- 
yond that, what do you know of 
this Miss Peyton which could fairly 
be urged against her ? 

‘What do I know? Everything. 
She is a nobody. You must be 
mad, Frank, or else merely bent 
on annoying me.’ 

‘You know quite well I am bent 
on nothing of the sort. What I 
am bent on is trying to make you 
at least wait, and consider this 
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matter well, before you do any- 
thing which will compromise you 
with Stephen and with other people. 
I don’t think you know anything 
more, except that she has been 
very satisfactory to your mother as 
her companion, about Miss Peyton 
than what Foster told us about 
her. Do you? 

‘No, I don’t,’ said Selina with 
rude curtness, and a jerk of her 
chin. 

‘I thought so. Now, let us go 
over exactly. what we do know 
about her. She is the daughter of 
a merchant who was unfortunate 
in business in the later years of 
his life, and who left his widow 
and his only daughter very ill off. 
Her father was an American by 
birth, and of good family among 
the Republicans. Peyton is an 
excellent name out there, and the 
widow and daughter were about to 
go to New York to seek a home 
with their relatives there, having 
none in this country, when the 
mother was taken ill and died. 
Foster had had business relations 
with old Peyton, and the girl applied 
to him for assistance and advice. I 
had just before been to see him, 
and told him about your mother,— 
the difficulty of getting her properly 
taken care of, and so on,—and he 
recommended Miss Peyton for the 
situation of her companion. It 
was unfortunate that you were not 
able to see her at the time, though 
I don’t suppose you would have 
had the foresight to have rejected 
her on account of her beauty.’ 

‘I don’t know anything about 
her beauty,’ said Mrs. Burdett 
snappishly. ‘ Pray do you? 

‘No, no; only Foster said casu- 
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ally at the time, that she was very 
handsome,’ replied Mr. Burdett, 
with somewhat guilty confusion. 

‘Indeed! And you never thought 
of mentioning that at the time; 
how very odd! The lady laughed 
an unpleasant laugh, while she ac- 
tually trembled with anger. ‘ And 
no doubt, just like a man, you 
thought that a wonderful recom- 
mendation.’ 

‘No, indeed, my dear,’ said Mr. 
Burdett, who began to fear that the 
Haviland temper, diverted from 
the delinquencies of Stephen, was 
coming rather too much in his 
direction, ‘I did not; only one 
feels more for a handsome young 
woman, totally unprotected, and 
obliged to make her own way in 
the world; and— 

‘ Does one, indeed !’ interrupted 
Selina, with a vebemence which 
warned Frank that he was only 
increasing his difficulties. ‘ Quite 
the contrary, 7 should say; there 
are plenty of people ready to pro- 
tect such interesting creatures. And 
when Stephen came to town, he 
said nothing about my mother’s 
companion being such a beauty.’ 

‘No, he certainly did not; per- 
haps, however, especially as things 
have turned out since, he thought 
the more. But all this has nothing 
to do with what we are talking 
of. I have just gone over all we 
know about Miss Peyton, and there 
is clearly nothing disgraceful in it, 
nothing which makes it impossible 
or unreasonable for us to do the 
wise thing in this business—say as 
little as possible about Stephen’s 
marriage, and if questions are asked, 
answer them as much as possible 
to her advantage, distinctly re- 
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membering that that means to our 
own.’ 

Mrs. Burdett sat in sulky silence 
for a little while after her husband 
ceased to speak. She was angry 
with him for the reasonable, the 
indisputable truth of all he had 
said; she was angry because she 
felt, for her own sake, she must 
act upon the opinions which he 
supported by unanswerable argu- 
ments. She might, indeed, enjoy 
the luxury of indulging her tem- 
per, denouncing her brother, de- 
crying his wife, and exercising her 
imagination in the invention of 
such facts as she did not know; 
but she had too clear a perception 
of the price of this luxury to seri- 
ously contemplate its purchase. 
Her husband was right—a detest- 
able truth, and not of rare occur- 
rence. To yield with a good 
grace was not in Mrs. Burdett’s 
nature; but she yielded with a 
bad grace, and her husband was 
satisfied. He did not expect 
more, and he frequently had to 
be satisfied with less. 

‘Then what do you think I had 
better do ?’ she asked, in a tone of 
voice which ingeniously combined 
sullenness, victimisation, and a 
hint that the unlucky Frank was 
the chief culprit after all. 

‘I think you had better wait 
until you hear from your mother 
or from Stephen that he has re- 
turned to Meriton, and then write 
a civil letter, and future 
proceedings to chance. 


leave 
You see 
there’s a week before you either 
need or can do anything.’ 

‘Well, I suppose I must do as 
you say; I suppose I should have 
no peace of my life if I did not.’ 
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This was a sublime effort of fancy, 
as Mr. Burdett felt, the peace of any 
Haviland life being singularly in- 
dependent of other people ; but he 
had as good a temper as he had 
sound sense, and he did not per- 
mit himself the risky comment of 
asmile. ‘ But if you flatter your- 
self that Fanny and Maria will be 
schooled by ¢Ae?r husbands in put- 
ting up with this quietly, you will 
find yourself very much mistaken.’ 

Mr. Burdett did venture to smile 
now, but his irate wife did not per- 
ceive that he gave himself that in- 
dulgence, as he had gone to the 
breakfast-table, and helped himself 
toa cup of tea. His face was quite 
sufficiently grave for the decencies 
of the occasion, as he said : 

‘I cannot form any opinion of 
what Fanny and Maria are likely 
to do; but if they have anything 
like your good sense they will fol- 
low your wise example. As to 
being “ schooled” by Marsh and 
Fanshaw, I don’t know. I couldn’t 
fancy Fanshaw schooling anything 
but a horse, or Marsh equal to even 
that noble effort.’ 

‘Really, Frank, you are becom- 
ing quite witty. Edward Marsh 
may not be a genius, but he makes 
his wife very happy. I am sure 
her letter’ (this was the merci- 
lessly-crossed foreign epistle be- 
fore mentioned) ‘is quite delight- 
ful to read.’ 

‘Is it? Iam glad to hear it, I 
am sure. I must go now, Symond- 
ton expects me in town to-day ; 
and, Selina, I strongly advise you 
to take the initiative in this mat- 
ter. You are the first to know of 
your brother’s marriage; well— 
(for she had looked an interrup- 
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tion) ‘the Fanshaws don’t count, 
in comparison with you, so far as 
influencing the Marshes is con- 
cerned ; and I am sure it depends 
on you whether this miserable bu- 
siness comes right or not ; of course, 
I mean as right as it can come. 
Suppose you write to Fanny, and 
make the best of it. She has not 
your good sense, you know, your 
clearness of perception, and your 
knowledge of what I call the science 
of society, and you must make up 
in this instance for her deficiencies. 
If you can only command your own 
feelings sufficiently to do this, you 
will do a very clever and politic 
thing, and. you will put your bro- 
ther, over whom you have no 
power whatever in any other di- 
rection (pray remember that), under 
an immediate obligation to you.’ 

Mrs. Burdett liked to be thought 
clever and politic. She did not 
dislike this cunningly-put sugges- 
tion; but if the insidious Frank 
played his game skilfully, and to 
her ultimate defeat, however she 
apprehended the issue, she had no 
notion of throwing up her hand. 
So she turned her shoulder towards 
him, begged he would not trouble 
her with farther advice in a matter 
which it was impossible he could 
understand as well as she did, and 
preserved a steadfastly sullen and 
averted face, which not even the 
Haviland beauty could redeem from 
being intensely disagreeable. 

But the insensible Frank did not 
mind this. 
with the reception of the suggestion 
he had made, and went off to his 
dogcart—after a cursory visit to the 
nursery, where he cautioned the 
authorities not to let Mrs. Burdett 


He was quite satisfied 
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be ‘worried’ during the day, be- 
cause she was ‘rather poorly,’ a 
free translation whose original they 
perfectly understood—with a jaunty 
step and in a contented frame of 
mind. 

Mr. Burdett was by no means 
attached to his brother-in-law, and 
the part he had just played was 
not dictated either by regard for 
Stephen Haviland or by self-inte- 
But he was a sensible, prac- 
tical man of the world, a great deal 
cleverer than the ‘superior people’ 


rest. 


with whom his marriage had allied 
him, and he had seen at a glance 
that a ‘horrible mess,’ as he said 
to himself, would be made of this 
affair if it were left to the unassisted 
management of Haviland talent 
and Haviland temper. 

‘Selina is safe to take my hints,’ 
he thought as he drove briskly 
along the London road from his 
pretty little place at Leytonstone, 
‘and she'll tell me about her letter 
to Fanny as a profound device of 
her own in a day or two. Whata 
fool Haviland is! I don’t know 
that, though, if she is as handsome 
and as clever as Foster reported 
her. When I’ve done with Sy- 
mondton I'll look in on Foster. I 
wonder if he knows of this busi- 
ness. 
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Thus agencies on which she could 
not have reckoned were at work to 
assure the success and the perfec- 
tion of Julia Peyton’s designs. Her 
triumph was complete when, a few 
days after she returned to Meriton 
as its mistress, her husband showed 
her with undisguised pleasure (in 
which she perceived a proof of 
anxiety which he had never avowed) 
a letter from Mrs. Burdett, which 
conveyed her congratulations in 
terms which, if not warm, were un- 
objectionably correct, and refrained 
from all comment on the manner 
of the marriage. 

‘Now,’ thought 
Haviland, ‘the day is really won. 


Mrs. Stephen 


I shall be as popular with all his 
people as I shall be powerful with 
him. Any enmity would have been 
something to spoil the completeness 
of my life. It’s irritating to dislike 
anyone and know that anyone dis- 
likes you. The other sisters will 
follow Mrs. Burdett’s of 
course it’s her sensible husband’s, 
by the bye. 
tion of Aim, I know. 


lead ; 


Eliot has a great no- 
And now I 
life 
in its true meaning—as a freed 
prisoner the 
air.’ 


shall swallow pleasure and life 


gulps down fresh 








IN THE SPRING. 





Happy footsteps, to and fro 

Through the fresh green copses springing ; 
Happy laughters, whispers low, 

Chiming with the streamlet’s singing. 
Twittering birds and voices clear, 

Budding violets, brightening eyes ; 
Spring of life and spring of year 

Blending under April skies. 


Il. 

Branches arching over head, 

Brave in spring-tide’s bright array, 
Glittering flecks of sunlight shed, 

Like strewn jewels on the way. 
Primrose, virginal and pure, 

Gallant crocus, bright and bold ; 
Red anemone, secure 

In his mosses’ clinging hold. 


III. 

Blue forget-me-not, that gazes 

On her own eyes in the river ; 
Great convolvulus, that raises 

Blossoms where the willows quiver. 
All these gems of Nature lay 

Scattered broadcast on your road ; 
Youths and maidens, while you may, 

Take the boons by spring bestowed. 


IV. 
Never summer’s lavish glory, 
Never autumn’s tender sadness, 
Breathes the spring-time’s wooing story, 
Gives the spring-time’s fearless gladness. 
Blight amid the fruits will creep, 
Thorns amid the roses sting ; 
Fresh to gather, sweet to keep, 
Are the buds that bloom in spring. 
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“LE NEVEU DE RAMEAU.” 


A GERMAN actor, named Band- 
mann, who has acquired greater 
fame by playing in English before 
an American public than by acting 
in German at home, has made so 
successful a début at the Lyceum 
Theatre, that at present he is the 
chief object of curiosity to the 
playgoing world. His freedom 
from foreign accent; the effective- 
ness of his attitudes; the tender- 
ness of his pathos; the dreamy, 
poetical haze that is spread over 
his impersonations, are the topics 
of conversation wherever the talk 
is about plays; and where there 
is one dissentient, there are a 
score of admirers. On the general 
merits of Herr Bandmann no one 
as yet ventures to pronounce a 
decided opinion; and it must be 
admitted that the part which he 
sustains in the one drama in which 
he has appeared, and which is en- 
titled arcisse, is of the most ex- 
ceptional kind. 

One of the effects of Herr Band- 
mann’s début has been to draw at- 
tention to a work by Diderot, Ze 
Neveu de Rameau, which, famed 
first in Germany, where a trans- 
lation by Godthe was published, 
while the Frenchman’s manuscript 
lay unprinted in the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburg, and 
afterwards in France, whither a 
copy of the original work at length 
found its way, having been pre- 








ceded by a re-translation of Gothe’s 
German into French, has scarcely 
been noticed in this country. 

The connection between the 
play and Diderot is, however, not 
very close, and had it not been 
expressly stated that Herr Brach- 
vogel, the author of Varcisse, had 
intended his principal personage 
for the nephew of Rameau, it 
may be fairly doubted whether 
this intention would have been 
discovered even by persons well 
versed in the writings of the French 
philosophe. ‘The Narcisse of Herr 
Brachvogel is indeed a lounger 
about cafés, and an _ utterer of 
cynical phrases, like the eccentric 
being whom Diderot has depicted 
in most lively colours. He is, 
moreover, addicted to fantastic 
gesticulation; a pec iliarity which 
Herr Bandmann turns* to good 
account. But, by a strange per- 
version of history, he is raised into 
a sort of historical importance, 
which completely changes the 
essential nature of his character. 
He is supposed to have been the 
husband of Mde. de Pompadour at 
a time when she had no husband 
at all; to have become the agent 
of a plot against her which was 
never devised, and to have uttered 
curses on her while she was dying 
under circumstances that never 
occurred. The Narcisse of Herr 
Brachvogel is, in a word, a man 





disappointed in love, and, conse- 
quently, addicted to a cynical sort 
of melancholy, which expresses 
itself in a fantastic fashion. He 
laments his wife, while she is 
beyond his reach, and curses her 
when he discovers that she is the 
king’s mistress, of whom he has 
heard so much without suspecting 
that she is the faithless partner 
who has deserted him. And it is 
well for the actor that such are his 
character and circumstances, since 
opportunity is thus afforded to Herr 
Bandmann to be alternately hu- 
morous and pathetic throughout 
the greater portion of the drama, 
and forcible at the end. 

It is our purpose to describe 
the cynic of Diderot, as in the year 
1760 he was described in Ze Neveu 
de Rameau, which is not a novel, 
as somebody has absurdly called 
it, but a dialogue, in which he and 
Diderot are the only speakers. 
Compelled to adopt the narrative 
instead of the conversational form, 
we use the present tense, that we 
may approximate in some measure 
to the liveliness of the original. 

Diderot‘commences by observing 
that it is his habit, whatever be the 
state of the weather, to lounge 
through the Palais Royal at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, and amuse 
himself with making observations, 
on the passers-by. If it is cold 
or rainy, he drops into the ‘ Café 
de la Régence,’ and watches the 
chess-players ; and it was on one 
of these occasions that the oddity 
with whom he is about to make 
us familiar stepped up to him. 

This oddity is described as a 
compound of the dignified and the 
abject, of sense and nonsense, 
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equally frank in displaying his 
good and his bad qualities. He is 
strongly built, and is blest with 
a lively imagination and _ extra- 
ordinary power of lungs. Nothing, 
however, is less like him than 
himself. Now he is lean, and his 
cheeks are so unusually sunken 
that his teeth could be counted 
through them, and one might sup- 
pose that he is on the point of 
death. His linen is unclean, there 
are holes in his stockings, his 
clothes are in tatters, and he has 
scarcely a shoe to his foot. With 
head inclined, he slinks away from 
observation, and looks, in short, 
like a modest mendicant. On 
another occasion he is plump and 
sleek, as if he had just quitted the 
table of a financier; his hair is 
dressed and powdered, he is 
smartly clad, he holds up his 
head, and he might readily be 
taken for a respectable man. 

The first thought of this eccen- 
tric person as soon as he gets up 
in the morning is about his dinner; 
that consumed, his only concern is 
his supper, but that consumed in 
turn night brings with it new causes 
of anxiety ; for sometimes when his 
rent is in arrear his landlady takes 
away his key, and he is unable to 
enter his own garret. In that case 
he sometimes flings himself into a 
low suburban cabaret, and passes 
whole hours over bread and beer ; 
sometimes, if the state of his pocket 
will not allow these luxuries, he 
betakes himself to a _hackney- 
coachman (one of his friends), who 
allows him to lie on the straw with 
the horses. If fate denies him 
even this small allowance of com- 
fort, and the weather is mild, he 
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will pass his whole night in walking 
about the Champs Elysées, or some 
' other place open to the public. 

This vagabond, the nephew of 
the once famous, but now neg- 
lected composer, Rameau, com- 
mences his discourse with 
tirical remarks on his uncle, 
which same uncle, he says, is a 
philosopher in his way, to whom 
the world is a mere cipher. His 
son and daughter might both die, 
and he would feel none the worse 
for it, if the bells for the funeral 
were rung in tune. Indeed, it is 
the general quality of men of 
genius that they are fit for one 
thing only. They don’t under- 
stand how to be good citizens, 
parents, or friends ; and, all things 
considered, it is a good thing that 
their breed is somewhat scarce. 
Men there must be, but there need 
not be men of genius, who, in 
fact, as history will prove, have 
been the cause of every evil under 
the sun. 

Diderot, as in duty bound, 
espouses the cause of genius, but 
doubts whether his friend’s uncle 
is sufficiently a genius to furnish 
a case in point. Racine, who is 
mentioned as a great poet, but an 
unamiable man, presents a better 
theme for discussion, Diderot con- 
tending that he did more good by 
his tragedies than harm by his 
private faults, and Rameau junior 
replying, that it would even have 
been better for Racine himself 
if he had been a man of the ordi- 
nary sort. With all his talents, he 
argues, he did not earn 20,000 
francs ; whereas, if he had been a 
thriving mercer, grocer, or apothe- 


Sa- 


cary, he would have made a large 
fortune, given splendid dinners, 
indulged in all sorts of sensual 
enjoyments, and now and then 
flung a trifle to a poor devil like 
the speaker. 

As the subject of genius is further 
discussed, Rameau at last makes 
the humiliating confession that his 
hatred of men of genius proceeds, 
in a great measure, from envy. 
Whenever he hears one of them 
praised he feels inclined to go 
raving mad, and he is delighted in 
the extreme when he hears of some 
private fault that seems to bring 
them to the level of merely com- 
monplace persons. 

Among the peculiarities of the 
reflective vagabond is a habit, on 


occasion, of accompanying his 
words with pantomimic action. 


This is made manifest when he has 
mentioned his uncle as an object 
of his envy; and, inspired by the 
name, he forthwith sings the over- 
ture to Les Jndes Galantes, and the 
air ‘ Profonds abimes,’ 
positions by the famed Rameau, 


two com- 
then greatly in vogue. This pre- 
lude over, the nephew observes 
that if he had composed these two 
pieces, he would certainly have 
composed a great many more ; and 
that in time his works would have 
been numerous enough to render 
We 
reproduce freely his own words 


him everywhere celebrated. 


and actions, as he talks apparently 
to himself. 

‘In that case thou mightest 
stalk along with thy head up; thy 
conscience would bear witness to 
thy deserts. Others would point 
at thee with their fingers, and one 
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would say, There’s the man who 
composed the pretty gavottes (here- 
upon he sings the gavottes, and, 
with the air of a man moved to 
tears by joy, he rubs his hands 
and proceeds). Then thou wouldst 
have a good house (he stretches 
out his arms to convey a notion 
of magnitude); a good bed (he 
begins to drop lazily upon it) ; 
good wine (he seems to taste it, 
making his tongue sound against 
his palate); a coach and horses 
(he raises his foot as if about to 
mount); charming mistresses, and 
a hundred vagabonds daily to 
offer their incense. (He fancies 
they are all around him. He sees 
Palissot, Poinsinet, the Frérons fa- 
ther and son, Laporte— listens 
to them, smiles at them approv- 
treats them with scorn, 
drives them from his presence, and 
calls them back.) Then they would 
tell thee in the morning that thou 
art a great man; thou wouldst be 
convinced in the evening that thou 
art a great man; and this great 
man Rameau, the nephew, would 
sink to slumber lulled by the soft 
sound of praise murmuring about 
his ears. Even when asleep he 
would still have a happy lot—his 
bosom would expand, he would 
breathe freely, he would snore as a 
great man should.’ (And while he 
says this he gently sinks upon a 


ingly, 


seat, closes his eyes, and imitates 
the happy slumber that had been 
pictured to his imagination. After 
a few moments of this calm enjoy- 
ment, he stretches out his arms, 
rubs his eyes, and looks around 
for his absurd flatterers.) 

Once, he says, he had a period 
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of prosperity. When he was absent 
he was missed; and he was accosted 
by such flattering terms as Rameau 
the fool, Rameau the ignorant, 
Rameau the lazy, Rameau the 
glutton, and soon. Every one of 
these appellatives was accompanied 
by a smile, a caress, a slap on the 
shoulder, a box on the ear, a step 
on the toe, a tid-bit at table, which 
was flung into his plate. All these 
blessings he lost bya grievous fault. 
Fortheonlytime in his life he spoke 
sense, and this was his ruin. By 
deeply humiliating himself he could 
perhaps regain his forfeited felicity, 
but this would be inconsistent with 
his sense of self-respect, which 
likewise causes him to reject the 
advice of Diderot, that he should 
become a beggar. He would 
rather be a manager of love 
intrigues ; and the imaginary dia- 
logue, which he delivers in the per- 
son of himself and a young damsel, 
who has attracted the regards of a 
noble libertine, is in the genuine 
spirit of comedy. 

‘Canst thou not, Rameau,’ he 
says to himself, ‘ make some pretty 
little dourgeoise understand that she 
is meanly clad ; that a pair of fine 
earrings, a little paint, lace, and a 
dress in the Polish style would be- 
come her to a miracle; that her 
little feet were not made to cross 
the road ; that a certain nice young 
gentleman, very wealthy to boot, 
with embroidered coat, splendid 
equipage, and six tall lackeys, has 
chanced to see her while passing, 
has taken a great liking to her— 
nay, that he has not eaten, or drank, 
or slept since that time, and will 
probably die? But my father! Ah, 
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true, your father ; he will be a little 
angry at first. And my mother, 
who so constantly urges me to be 
a virtuous girl, and who is always 
telling me that honour is above 
everything in the world? All old- 
fashioned talk, that means nothing. 
And my father’s confessor? Ah, 
as for him, you'll never see him 
again, or, if you have a fancy to 
teil him your little story, it will 
only cost you a few pounds of 
coffee and sugar. He is a very 
strict man, who once refused to 
give me absolution on account of a 
certain little song. Exactly ; be- 
cause you had nothing to give him ; 
but if you had come before him 
decked out with lace—Am Ito have 
lace, then? Certainly, and of every 
kind—ay, and brilliant earrings 
too. Brilliant earrings? Yes. Like 
the marquise, who often buys 
gloves at our shop? Precisely. 
Shall I ride in a fine carriage, with 
dapple-gray horses, with two lac- 
keys, besides a little blackamoor 
and an outrider? and shall I wear 
paint, patches, and a train carried 
behind me when I go to a ball? 
Ay—to a ball, to the opera, to the 
play. Even now her heart begins 
to bound with joy, and I begin to 
twiddle a bit of paper between my 
fingers. What is that? O,nothing— 
nothing at all. Well, now, I thought 
—Well, it is a letter. But for 
whom? For you, if you are at all 
curious. Curious! I am indeed 
extremely curious ; let me see it. 
(She reads it.) An assignation ? 
Ah, that can’t be. But when you 
go to mass? Mamma always goes 
with me ; but if he would come to 
our shop rather early, I am al- 
ways up and behind the counter, 
VOL, II. 
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before anyone else. He comes; he 
is found agreeable; and before one 
has time to think, between light and 
darkness, the little maiden has 
vanished, and I put my 2,000 
crowns into my pocket.’ 

Education becoming the theme 
of discourse, and Diderot having 
declared that he would rather have 
his daughter well imbued with his- 
tory, grammar, geography, and 
sound moral principles than skilled 
in the ordinary accomplishments of 
music and dancing, the cynic starts 
a curious paradox. Granted that 
these branches are useful, not to 
say free from danger, who is to 
teach them? He who has already 
acquired sufficient knowledge to 
become a competent instructor will 
assuredly never give lessons. Such 
knowledge, in the opinion of Ra- 
meau, is not to be acquired without 
the study ofa life; for nothing short 
of thorough proficiency in any art 
or science will enable a person to 
grasp its elements. The middle 
and the end dispel the darkness of 
the commencement; and it was not 
till after the practice of some thirty 
or forty years that the first glimmer 
of musical theory dawned upon the 
elder Rameau. Even Diderot can- 
not refuse his assent to these pro- 
positions. ‘Strange,’ he exclaims, 
‘that in thy depraved head such 
correct views are found in company 
with so much mad folly !” 

From an apparently harmless 
theory an immoral consequence 
is deduced. If there is no true 
teaching, instruction must be ne- 
cessarily a sham, and the impostor, 
instead of being the exception, 
takes his place in the natural order 
of things. The vagabond illustrates 
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his doctrine by describing his man- 
ner of proceeding when, in very 
early life, he taught music without 
knowing anything about it himself. 
In this position, he explains, his 
grand purpose was to reduce the 
time even apparently devoted to 
instruction to a minimum. When 
he entered the room he began with 
comments on the state of the wea- 
ther, and gossip on the topics of 
the day, and was sometimes de- 
lighted to hear that his young pupil 
had mislaid her music-book. A 
new opportunity for lengthened dis- 
cussion on things in general was 
thus afforded. At last the book 
was found, in tattered, dog’s-eared 
condition, under a chair, whither 
it had been dragged by the cat; and 
the little pupil, taking her seat at 
the harpsichord, began by making 
a fearful noise, while the preceptor 
nodded approvingly to the mother, 
who, admitting thatthe performance 
was not so bad, hinted that he was 
generally too indulgent. To vindi- 
cate his character, he moved the 
pupil’s hand from one place to an- 
other, feigned indignation, bawled 
out, ‘ So/, so/, so_—it must be sol, 
mademoiselle,’ till mamma joined 
in the cry, asking her chiid if she 
had no ears, and asserting that al- 
though she neither saw the instru- 
ment, nor looked into the book, 
she could tell by her own feeling 
that the note must be a so/ and 
nothing else. ‘The preceptor then 
became lenient, advised the pupil 
to practise one piece for a whole 
year, and hinted that mademoiselle 
would probably surmount all diffi- 
culties sooner than might have been 
expected. Thus with chatting, 
humbugging, and dawdling, the 
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hour was consumed, and not a 
particle of instruction was given. 
Nor, in the opinion of Rameau 
junior, was this the worst possible 
system. Preceptors who really at- 
tempt to teach when ignorant 
themselves inure their pupils to 
bad habits; but he, if he did no 
good, did no harm, and his pupils, 
when they came into the hands of 
a better master, had, at any rate, 
nothing to unlearn. 

However, as we have said, lessons 
of the kind just described were 
given in Rameau’s early days. 
Since that time he has learned 
music, which indeed is the only 
art in which he is a proficient, and 
now, as he explains to Diderot, his 
system of instruction is based on 
an entirely different principle. He 
walks into his pupil’s room with a 
serious aspect, opens the instrument 
and tries the keys with a hurried 
air, complains bitterly if he is kept 
waiting an instant, and loudly as- 
serts that in an hour he must be 
at such-and-such a place, in two 
hours afterwards with a duchesse, 
at noon with a marquise, and 
lastly at a concert given by a re- 
nowned amateur; though, in fact, 
he has no appointment at all. 

Diderot reprehending artifices of 
this kind as mean and contemp- 
tible, his odd friend justifies tricks 
of trade, and this leadsthe way toa 
vindication ofdishonesty in general, 
which accords completely with the 
maxim, Za propriété Cest le vol, re- 
cently made famous by the late M. 
Prudhon. When one thief robs an- 
other, no great harm is done. Now, 
the persons whom Rameau cheated 
by making them pay for useless 
lessons given to their children were 
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courtiers, financiers, merchants, 
bankers, &c., who had all made 
their money in one crooked way 
or another, and a little fraud prac- 
tised upon them simply aided them 
in the good work of restitution. 
As in nature different species de- 
vour each other, so is it with the dif- 
ferent classes of society, one person 
punishing another without the in- 
terference of the law. Frail beau- 
ties, like the celebrated danseuse 
Guimard, avenge the prince on 
the financier ; the milliners, jewel- 
lers, laundresses, upholsterers, and 
cooks avenge the financier on the 
beauty; and so on, down along pedi- 
gree of reprisal. And maintaining 
the justice of this order of things, 
Rameau junior declares, that if he 
ever becomes rich, he, too, will 
perform the righteous act of resti- 
tution by indulging in every sort of 
sensual indulgence. Indeed, there 
is nothing else in which money 
can be otherwise than foolishly 
expended. The defence of one’s 
native country is a mere absurdity 
in a world composed of tyrants and 
slaves; justice to friends is pure 
vanity—for a man has either no 
friends at all, or, if he has any, he 
only spoils them by granting them 
favours, gratitude being a burden 
which everyone is disposed to 
shake off. As for the education of 
children, it is of little consequence 
to the parents, since if they are 
badly taught, the evil will fall ex- 
clusively on those with whom they 
Virtue 
is a mere name, however stoutly 
Diderot may argue to the contrary ; 
and though parasites have their 
troubles, folly and flattery best sup- 
ply the necessities of the world. 


are connected in later life. 


In the course of a long discus- 
sion, the cynic, to the admiration, 
not unmingled with contempt, of 
the philosopher, unfolds the mys- 
teries of the parasite’s art, with illus- 
trations of his own proficiency 
therein, and satisfactorily proves 
that if patrons are ridiculed behind 
their backs, and otherwise mal- 
treated by the pickthanks who 
have received their bounty, they 
have only themselves to blame, 
since he who confers a benefit on 
an unworthy person has no right 
to expect anything but ingratitude. 
The greatest man is he who attains 
by his own talent the largest 
amount of worldly pleasure; and 
this is only attainable by means of 
wealth. To imbue his boy with 
a truth so important will be the 
great object of Rameau’s paternal 
solicitude. Gold, gold, only gold! ! 
Gold is everything, and what is not 
gold is nothing. The lad must not 
be taught foolish maxims, which, 
unless he is to become a beggar, 
he will have to forget as soon as 
he arrives at years of maturity. 
This is the plan of education: On 
the rare occasions when the father 
finds himself blessed with a louis- 
d’or, he sets young hope ful before 
him, takes out the coin, shows it 
to him with signs of veneration, 
raises his eyes to heaven, and kisses 
it. Then he shows all that money 
can procure, pointing sto a smart suit 


and a cake of superior relish. This 
done, he puts up the louis-d’or, 


affects to stalk up and down witha 
haughty air, and gives a hearty slap 
to his breeches-poc! ket, thus firmly 
impressing on the youthful mind 
the advantages to be derived from 


the possession of a piece of gold. 
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The cynic is not altogether with- 
out book-learning; his favourite 
authors are Theophrastus, Molitre, 
and La Bruytre, whom he studies 
so to increase his knowledge of 
human nature that he may more 
readily attack it on a weak side; 
but he chiefly reads the book of 
actual life, and sometimes, but 
very rarely, finds a person who 
approaches his deau idéal of excel- 
lence. The greatest man of the 
age is unquestionably Bouret, a 
wealthy financier, whose reputation 
for magnificence may be compared 
to that of Fouquet, in the previous 
reign, and whose grand achieve- 
ment, in the opinion of Rameau 
junior, was his cure of a dog from 
an inconvenient dislike of a minis- 
ter with whom he wished to curry 
favour. A strange dress worn by 
the minister had caused terror to 
the animal, and a week was all the 
time allowed for the performance 
of the cure. Bouret accordingly 
had a mask made which exactly 
resembled the minister’s face, and 
put it on, together with the dress, 
which he had borrowed from the 
valet. Thus equipped, he called 
his dog, patted him, and fed him 
with cakes ; then assuming his own 
attire, he again called the dog, and 
whipped him. Two or three days 
of this discipline sufficed to make 
the appearance of the minister 
delightful, and that of Bouret hate- 
ful, in the sight ofthe dog. The un- 
fortunate end ofthe financier, who 
by a course of magnificence and 
luxury reduced himself to poverty, 
and is supposed to have killed him- 
self, in order to escape his credit- 
ors, was not anticipated when Dide- 
rot wrote the dialogue. 
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Rameau’s second-best man was 
a scoundrel of a far deeper dye, who 
is designated as the ‘ Renegade of 
Avignon.’ This unmitigated vil- 
lain sojourned with a charitable 
man, who harboured him out of 
sheer compassion, and soon con- 
fided to him the most important 
secrets, one of which was that he 
could not eat pork on Friday, 
being secretly a Jew. As Judaism 
was at this time a capital offence, 
at least in Avignon, the renegade 
was resolved to derive some advan- 
tage from his friend’s communica- 
tion, and after a lapse of time came 
home with a distressed air, vowing 
that they were both ruined, the 
Inquisition having been apprised 
of the fact that one was a Jew and 
the other a renegade. Under these 
circumstances, the only plan for the 
Hebrew, in the opinion of his per- 
fidious adviser, was to get his pro- 
perty on board some ship with the 
least possible delay, and to sail for 
some happy land where religious 
persecution was unknown. A ship 
was hired accordingly, and freight- 
ed with the Jew’s property, as well 
as with provisions for the voyage ; 
and at the dawn of the following 
day the two friends were to set off 
together. That the renegade got 
up in the night and robbed his 
benefactor of pocket-book, purse, 
and jewels, was no more than 
might have been expected. Had 
the miscreant stopped here, Ra- 
meau would have regarded him 
with contempt as a mere ordinary 
scoundrel. But so sublime were 


the villany and ingratitude of the 
‘great man,’ that he actually de- 
nounced the good Jew to the In- 
quisition, and thus caused him to 
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be burned at the stake, retaining 
to himself the sole and undis- 
turbed enjoyment of the property. 

This hideous tale is narrated 
by the cynic with the coolest 
expression of admiration, except 
when he criticises the renegade 
for over-acting the appearance of 
terror, when he first alarmed the 
Jew. Well may Diderot hold up 
his hands and declare that he does 
not know which to hold in the 
greatest abhorrence—the villany of 
the renegade, or the complacent 
tone of his historian. 

Much of the latter part of the 
conversation is occupied with a 
theory of music, to the effect that 
music should be as accurately as 
possible the voice of human na- 
ture, and that old Lulli and uncle 
Rameau were decidedly in the 
wrong. On the other hand, the 
great musical reformer of the age 
was an Italian composer named 
Duni. The subject of music raises 
the cynic toa degree of enthusiasm 
that strangely contrasts with the 
previous coldness of his demean- 
our. Forgetting apparently where he 
is, he illustrates his own doctrines 
not only by singing in all sorts of 
voices, with every variety of ex- 
pression, but by imitating all sorts 
of instruments. When the frenzy 
has left him, he is utterly exhausted 
through his own vehemence. 

Of the general purport of this 
extraordinary production we have 
given a full description, though 
omitting much which would have 
been found highly interesting at 
the time it was written, in the 
shape of personal satire and almost 
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detailed criticism. Portions might 
have been selected which would 
have conveyed the notion that the 
chief aim of the dialogue was to 
show the state of music and 
theatrical art at the time when it 
was written; but we have confined 
our attention almost exclusively 
to the character of the vagabond 
nephew of Rameau and the terrible 
code of ethics of which he is the 
exponent. 

For some time it was suspected 
that the cynic was a mere creation 
of the writer’s imagination, to 
which there was no corresponding 
figure in the actual world ; but this 
suspicion is now dispelled by a re- 
ference to a second of Mercier’s 
Tableaux de Paris, which contains 
a description of a nephew of Ra- 
meau who is as like as_ possible 
to Diderot’s acquaintance of the 
Café de la Régence. That the 
dialogue itself is imaginary there 
an be no doubt. Taking for the 
principal personage in his duo- 
drame a penniless, unprincipled, 
servile adventurer, whom chance 
had thrown in his way, Diderot 
looked upon him as a fitting organ 
to demonstrate the ultimate results 
of the doctrine commonly taught 
at the time by Helvetius and 
others, that sensual enjoyment is 
the mainspring of life, and that 
there is no absolute moral law. 
The depravity of Ze Neveu de 
Rameau is repulsive in the extreme, 
but it is perfectly consistent with 
premises practically admitted by 
many at the present time, and 


theoretically laid down in the last 
century. 
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BY AN AMERICAN, 


No. III. 


Tue differences in climate between 
England and America are very re- 
markable. You leave New York 
in winter, when the streets are 
blocked with snow, the sidewalks 
slippery with ice, and all vegeta- 
tion destroyed by the almost Arc- 
tic cold. Ina few days you reach 
England, where it is also winter ; 
but flowers are growing in the 
open air, and the verdure covers 
the fields. Of course, stronger 
contrasts than this may be ob- 
tained by going from New York 
direct to Havana, or to France 
or to Italy ; but then the difference 
does not strike an American so 
impressively. In southern coun- 
tries you expect the winter to be 
mild,—and are sometimes disap- 
pointed, as at Nice ; and the man- 
ners and dresses of the natives are 
so strange that you take the climate 
with the other foreign notions, and 
without surprise. But in England 
an American is apparently among 
his own people: they dress as he 
does; they are evidently under 
the impression that the weather 
is very severe; they wrap their 
overcoats about them, and get as 
close to the fire as possible; and 
yet there are the green fields, and 
the flowers blooming through the 
snow, and the trees not altogether 
destitute of life in the frigid month 
of December. 

The relative coldness of the two 
countries may be estimated from 
the fact that in New York we say, 
‘The thermometer stands at so 
many degrees below zero; in 


London they say, ‘so many de- 
grees below freezing point.’ ‘There 
is the same distinction in regard 
to the heat. The warmest sum- 
mer day in London is coolness it- 
self compared with an August day 
in New York. In America every- 
thing, including the climate, is ex- 
treme ; in England everything is 
medium. Many of my country- 
men imagine that England, like 
Newfoundland, is constantly en- 
veloped in fogs; but they are in 
the wrong concerning both islands. 
I have seen at Newfoundland sun- 
shine as bright and skies as blue 
as those of Italy, while the fog, 
which is commonly supposed to 
envelope the island, lay, like a 
great bank, miles out to sea. In 
England, outside of London, there 
is most perfect weather, as balmy 
as that of spring in Spain, as charm- 
ing as that of winter in Florida. 
That London is foggy enough 
must be admitted. From the thick 
fogs of the consistency of pea- 
soup, which make midday like 
midnight, in November, to the light 
haze which. closes the perspective 
of the streets in more favoured 
months, the great metropolis is 
never without its misty curtain ; 
but one soon learns to love the 
fog and the rain as characteristics 
of London, and would as soon see 
the City deprived of St. Paul’s as 
of these peculiarities. The fact is, 
that you pay no more attention to 
bad weather in London than to 
the noise of the vehicles. It is a 
thing to be anticipated, and to miss 
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if you are deprived ofit. My first 
purchase in England was an um- 
brella, and I have carried that ar- 
ticle religiously ever since ; but the 
most times I have ever found use 
for it, except as a walking-stick, 
were in Paris and in Vienna, where 
the rain, not being accepted as a 
matter of course, was a most dis- 
agreeable nuisance. In London 
you thank Heaven when the sun 
shines, and say nothing when it 
does not. 

The reason why most Ameri- 
cans prefer Paris to London so de- 
cidedly is, that they never give the 
latter city a fair chance. They 
land from the steamer at Liver- 
pool, hurry up to the metropolis, 
drive to their hotel, and look out 
upon a fine display of chimney- 
pots, or upon a muddy street 
crowded with busy people pushing 
on briskly through a driving rain. 
Nobody calls upon them; there 
are no great social centres where 
strangers are sure to meet every- 
body ; there is no single thorough- 
fare like Broadway, or Chestnut- 
street, or the Boulevards, where 
you are sure to encounter all your 
friends and acquaintances some 
time during the day. If the newly- 
arrived Americans have letters of 
introduction, they are at the bot- 
tom of the trunks, or else the 
season is over, or else it is too 
much trouble to present them ; so 
a day is devoted to bothering the 
banker and boring the American 
Minister, and another day to in- 
specting Westminster Abbey and 
the Queen’s Mews; and all the 
while it keeps on raining, and be- 
comes more dreary and uncomfort- 
able. Then one says, ‘I can’t 
stand this: let’s go to Paris; and 
another says, ‘ Agreed ; and off go 
the party, and detest London for 
ever afterwards. At Paris they are 
astonished to find that they can 
get along without speaking French, 
and are immensely proud of the 
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achievement. At the Grand Hotel, 
from time to time, they come across 
all the Americans whoarein Europe. 
They can trot about the streets to 
see and be seen; they can buy 
what they mistake for the latest 
fashions ; they live in a New York 
on a larger scale. This explains 
why Paris is said to be a place 
where good Americans go when 
they die—in other words, an Ameri- 
can paradise. Barring the money- 
making, which Americans have no 
necessity to do when they travel, 
Paris is simply a grand New York, 
and New York isa little Paris. But 
London is swz generis, and must be 
studied to be appreciated. Study 
takes time and patience, and my 
countrymen will bestow neither on 
the greatest capital in the world. 
Yet it would seem that those 
Americans who travel ought to 
feel most interested in England 
and Englishmen. Surely one sees 
enough of Mr. and Mrs. Smith, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones at home, without want- 
ing to run against them eternally 
in the regular routine of a Con- 
tinental tour. I will back the 
average American tourist to spend 
a year in Europe, see all the re- 
gulation shows, and learn less of 
the countries and the people than 
if he had remained by his own fire- 
side and read Harper’s Handbook 
or Murray’s library of Guides. He 
knows nothing whatever of foreign 
languages; he cannot get out of 
the ordinary ruts ; he mixes only 
with persons in his own condition. 
if Americans were forced to know 
anything about the French, they 
would never care for Paris ; for it 
is not in human nature that they 
should like the French houses, 
which are not homes—the French 
dishes, which tantalise the appetite 
without satisfying it—the French 
women, who are heartless and arti- 
ficial—or the Frenchmen, who are 
polite but insincere. But as they 
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sojourn in a Paris of their own, 
associating with their own people, 
living in hotels built expressly for 
them, and fed with food and drink 
modified to suit their tastes, they 
declare that the French capital is 
Elysium, and London a dull, stupid 
city. But London has at least 
these advantages : first, that Ame- 
ricans are not obliged to herd to- 
gether and follow each other like 
sheep; and second, that they can 
mingle with the natives and learn 
something new, either to imitate or 
avoid, if they will stay long enough 
to study English customs. In 
Paris, on the other hand, the na- 
tives are regarded merely as curio- 
sities in a museum or supernumera- 
ries in a play; and for all that the 
New Yorker learns of their real 
life, sentiments, and habits, he 
might as well have spent his money 
in his own city, riding in the Cen- 
tral Park instead of the Bois, shop- 
ping on Broadway instead of the 
Boulevards, living at the Fifth 
Avenue instead of the Grand 
Hotel, and going to the theatre to 
witness Zhe Black Crook instead of 
Le Pied de Mouton, 

The fact that the climate is one 
of the things which first disgusts 
an American with London has led 
me into this episode ; and now, to 
return to the original subject, I re- 
mark that, after 2 somewhat varied 
experience, I can think of no place 
which, for a healthy man, has better 
weather all the year round than 
England. There is just enough 
winter to make the summer plea- 
sant, and just enough summer to 
render the winter enjoyable. Once 
understand that London is a coun- 
try by itself, and quite distinct from 
the rest of England in weather as 
in everything else, and you will 
appreciate the beauties of the Eng- 
lish climate. The spring is lovely; 
the autumn very delightful, although 
not comparable with the October 
and November of the United States. 


The wild winds of March are now 
blowing, and the buds and blos- 
soms of April are beginning to 
appear; but during the long months 
which have passed since August 
last there has been no day in Eng- 
land which would not have been 
considered very moderate in the 
north of America. When I first 
came to London there was one 
memorable night when the rain 
froze as it fell, and the streets were 
glazed with ice, and one memor- 
able day when the snow actually 
impeded the traffic, and cabs and 
omnibuses toiled along drawn by 
double teams of horses ; but these 
occasions were so extraordinary, 
that special mention will be made 
of them in the chronicles of the 
year, and cockneys will tell of them 
to wondering grand-children half a 
century hence. Now in the north- 
ern states of America such nights 
and such days are among the inci- 
dents of every winter ; the school- 
boys skate along the side-walks; 
sleighs and sleds, which are almost 
unknown in England, take the place 
of wheeled conveyances; and when 
the weather becomes milder the 
streets are knee-deep in slush, 
That tremendous snow-storm which 
stopped trains and traffic in Lon- 
don, and before which vestries and 
street-cleaners were powerless, in 
spite of the terrible thunders of the 
Times, would have been thought 
nothing of in America. The shop- 
boys would have swept it away 
before it had fairly fallen, and the 
newspapers would not have consid- 
ered it worthy a paragraph, much 
less a leading article. 

Next to the climate, the first 
thing which an American notices 
in England is the antiquity of his 
surroundings. Coming from a coun- 
try in which everything is of yester- 
day, he is at once struck with the 
apparent age of the houses even 
before he sets out to visit those 
edifices which are remarkable on 
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account of being old. Suppose 
him to be looking out of the win- 
dow of a railway carriage on his 
way to the great city. He observes 
that the scenery is not very differ- 
ent from that of central New Jer- 
sey, except that the fields are divided 
by hedges instead of fences, and 
that there is even less woodland. 
But every now and then he flits 
past modest villages and secluded 
hamlets, the dwellings overgrown 
with moss, the churches seeming so 
venerable that he thinks they must 
have been built soon after the De- 
luge. Happy will it be for him if 
he can be content to take his anti- 
quity in this form. From Shake- 
speare’s birthplace at Stratford-on- 
Avon to St. Patrick’s Cathedral at 
Dublin, almost all the old places 
have been restored by modern 
hands. You go to see the work of 
your ancestors, and are shown the 
result of the labours of carpenters 
and masons of the present period. 
People have even taken the hint of 
the Irishman, who wondered why 
a person couldn’t build ruins for 
himself, instead of going far away to 
inspect other folks’ tumble-down 
shanties. But inthe English scenery 
there is an air of genuine antiquity 
—the very hedges seem old, and 
are old; in such cottages as you 
pass by the roadside you can easily 
imagine that the old poets have 
been born. The American Re- 
public is not yet a hundred years 
of age—there are very few edifices 
in the country that have been built 
more than half a century—one half 
of the nation has sprung into exis- 
tence within the last twenty-five 
years ; but in England these pe- 
riods are as nothing. What is a 
century to a country like this, 
which owes its main roads to the 
Romans, and its castles to the 
Normans? The American who 
comes to England has all his read- 
ing realised. It is for him to thrill 
with delight as he steps upon the 
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land which so many generations of 
his race have trod, and to gaze 
with something more than curiosity 
at the dwellings which were erected 
long before his own country had a 
name among the nations. Show- 
places like the Tower and Windsor 
Castle do not impress him so 
strongly; he knows all about them, 
and expects them to be ancient. 
But the age of the ordinary out-of- 
the-way houses, which have neither 
a pecuniary nor a historical inte- 
rest in being antiquated, is a con- 
stant and undiminished surprise 
and pleasure. 

All considerations of rank, 
wealth, and position apart, it must 
be an unrivalled gratification to 
feel that you are living in a resi- 
dence which has been in the pos- 
session of your family for hundreds 
of years. That sense of home 
which is the highest of all comforts 
must be intensified from genera- 
tion to generation by this lineal 
occupancy, until it pervades every 
plank and stone. None can re- 
spect this feeling so well as those 
strangers who come from a new 
country, where the people change 
their dwellings with the years, are 
born here, live there, and die 
here, there, and everywhere, and 
are in many cases unable to 
point out the locality of their 
own birthplaces or their fathers’ 
graves, so rapidly do landmarks 
disappear. Scattered among the 
New England States and the 
Dutch settlements of New York 
and Pennsylvania, and even more 
frequent among the older Southern 
States, are old homesteads and 
families who love them and cling 
to them; but in the majority of 
instances the continual metamor- 
phoses of American life have de- 
stroyed all such local settlements 
and attachments. The son emi- 
grates to a section of the country 
which his father never saw; the 
father dies, and the family estates 
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pass into strange hands, never to 
be reclaimed. A vast proportion 
of the population of America, also, 
has come from distant lands, and 
can have no hereditary home in 
the United States. The restless 
migratory habits which are so great 
a benefit in developing and en- 
riching a new country have their 
disadvantages in preventing any- 
thing like a well-organised and 
cultivated society, except among 
the literary notabilities of Boston, 
the Knickerbockers of New York, 
and the Quakers of Philadelphia, 
and thus deprive the nation of 
those standards of taste, of art, and 
of culture in which England is un- 
questionably superior. But when 
he comes to balance advantages 
and disadvantages, it is not singu- 
lar that the American should prefer 
his own country after all. He 
rents his house by the year, be- 
cause he hopes to move into a 
better one soon; the Englishman 
leases his for a lifetime, because 
he knows he shall never rise above 
a certain station. When every- 
body stays where he is, nobody has 
a chance to get ahead; but when 
all are in motion, the strongest or 
cleverest soon pushes himself into 
leadership. An Englishman can 
say, ‘ My great-grandfather lived in 
this house; my grandfather suc- 
ceeded him; in due course the 
property came to my father; and 
now it belongs to me; which is 
a very pleasant state of things, pro- 
vided the house be habitable and 
the property worth owning. But an 
American can say, ‘I don’t know 
who my great-grandfather was; I 
never heard of my grandfather; but 
my fatherlived in the poorhouse, and 
I was born there, and to-day I am 
the President of the United States.’ 
England is a capital place for those 
whose forefathers have left them a 
name and a fortune; but America 
is the place for those who have to 
work their own way. America is 
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the country in which to make 
money easiest, and England is the 
country in which to spend it and 
enjoy it best. 

Perhaps it is because Americans 
have no ancestral homes of their 
own that so many of them regard 
England with the home feeling. 
One of the first journeys in Eng- 
land which an American of English 
origin makes is to the place from 
which his ancestors emigrated ; 
one of his first acts is to inquire for 
his crest or coat-of-arms, if his 
family be lucky enough to have 
one; and poor indeed must be the 
family which a London stationer 
will not accommodate on demand 
with a lion-rampant over a crown, 
or a goose straddling a coronet. 
For the benefit of those of my 
compatriots who may have any 
modest doubts about this matter, 
I may be permitted to narrate my 
own experiences, which have been 
extremely fortunate. One of my 
companions in the voyage from 
America rather discouraged me a 
the beginning, for, after minute in- 
quiries, his ancestry was found to 
be lost among three bachelors, 
much to his disgust and discom- 
fiture ; but, in spite of this warn- 
ing, I persevered ii: my researches, 
and was rewarded with two crests, 
either one of which would have 
done no discredit to a lord, and a 
coat-of-arms of which noduke would 
have been ashamed. Seventeen 
and sixpence English—about five 
dollars in greenbacks—was a cheap 
price to pay for such honours ; but 
the family to which I have the 
privilege of belongingis said to have 
come over with the Normans, 
settled in Suffolk, and emigrated 
to America soon after the heroes 
of the Mayflower. Indeed, there 
is no longer an excuse for any 
American who remains without 
some connection with nobility ; 
for, besides the complaisance of 
English heraldry offices, an Italian 
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company, which is making a road 
near Florence, will sell valid titles 
with genealogies complete to all 
customers for three hundred dollars 
in gold—a very small sum, con- 
sidering the amount of falsehood 
involved in the transaction. The 
taste for crests and titles has been 
very obviously increasing in Ame- 
rica during the last ten years, and 
was, to a certain extent, gratified 
during the recent civil war by the 
creation of thousands of generals, 
colonels, and captains, not only 
from among the actual combatants, 
but from among those who never 
saw any other than a political cam- 
paign, nor heard an explosion more 
terrific than the popping of a cham- 
pagne-cork. Some of these gen- 
tlemen, with a democratic inde- 
pendence of official heraldry, have 
invented coats-of-arms for them- 
selves. One general—a fighting 
general, too—was with the utmost 
difficulty dissuaded from spoiling 
a new china dinner-service by or- 
hnamenting it with a neat thing in 
colours, designed by himself and 
wife, representing the American 
eagle uncomfortably perched upon 
the points of two planets— embla- 
matical of his rank—and bearing 
upon its noble bosom a shield, 
decorated with stars, stripes, and the 
intertwined monograms of the brave 
officer and his bride. But, strange 
to say, many people in England 
who have titles legitimately are 
commencing not to care about 
them. One ofthe most influential 
London journals recently asserted 
that Lord Stanley and Lord Cran- 
bourne, two of the most distin- 
guished members of the House of 
Commons, would gladly part with 
one-third of their heritages to get 
rid of the hereditary embarrass- 
ments of rank; and it is a fact 
that you cannot render an English 
nobleman more uncomfortable than 
by repeatedly ‘my-lording’ him. ‘To 


an American, although the sight of 
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a lord is no longer unusual in the 
United States, it never seems pre- 
cisely right that noblemen should 
go about in England just like 
other people, without even bits of 
ribbon in their button-holes to 
mark their nobility; and I believe 
myself quite justified in saying that 
the spectacle of a titled person in 
plain clothes thus undistinguished 
is never unaccompanied with a 
sense of depressing disappointment 
in the American mind. Perhaps it 
would be too much to confess that 
my countrymen, and especially my 
countrywomen, expect to behold 
noblemen always in court-suits— 
silk stockings, knee-breeches, and 
gold-laced coats complete ; but it 
is certain that, while the appear- 
ance of footmen in livery, particu- 
larly when powdered, is a mitiga- 
tion and a relief, a real republican 
feels almost swindled when he sees 
men of rank in ordinary attire. 
And this reminds me that the 
distinctions of caste among Eng- 
lishmen strike an American visitor 
very quickly and unpleasantly. In 
the United States you may see 
many different races of people ; 
but the native Americans all be- 
long to the same caste. One may 
be richer than another ; some may 
be better educated than others; the 
social positions of the persons you 
meet may vary; but there is some- 
thingaboutevery man which shows 
that he is as good as any other 
man, andthathe is fully aware ofthe 
fact. ‘The Irishmen and Germans, 
who form so large a proportion of 
the population, you can identify at 
once; or, if they have become un- 
distinguishable from the masses of 
Americans, it is because they have 
lost their native peculiarities and 
adopted the national tone and man- 
ner. No American would think of 
travelling in any other than a first- 
class car ; the other classes are for 
the immigrants. No American 
would think of occupying a menial 
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situation ; such positions are re- 
served for those immigrants who 
have not yet had time to better 
themselves, and for the negroes, 
who are in great demand as ser- 
vants. Select the poorest American 
you can find, and open a con- 
versation with him, and you will 
soon discover that he is fully in- 
formed upon political affairs, and 
has received sufficient education to 
express his ideas clearly, and to 
support them by logical arguments ; 
while in the perfect equality with 
which he treats you, and in the 
unconscious independence which 
pervades everything he does and 
says, you will notice that indefin- 
able assertion of manhood which 
is the key to the American cha- 
racter. In England, you find peo- 
ple of practically a single race—as 
if America were inhabited by na- 
tive-born Americans alone—and 
yet the distinctions of classes are 
as broad as the gulf described by 
Lazarus. All are Englishmen, but 
how different in quality! Many, 
you are pained to observe, are ap- 
parently endeavouring to cease to 
be men, and are regarded by their 
superiors as creatures of another 
species. There are classes of Eng- 
lishmen whose natural instinct it is 
to cringe. ‘There are other classes 
born, like maggots, to grow fat in 
corrupt corners. You can divide 
the population into sections; you 
can, number them in classes, like 
the children of a school; you can 
see that each man knows him- 
self to be in a groove from which 
there is no escape, unless he leave 
the country. With military disci- 
pline one caste marches into the 
prisons, another into the streets, 
another into the servants’ places, 
another into the trades, another 
into the shops, another into the 
wholesale business, another into 
banking, another into the profes- 
sions, and another into the aristo- 
cracy. Nobody attempts to leave 
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his company to reach a higher po- 
sition, and everybody suits his 
manners to his station. Money 
makes very little difference in these 
castes; cash cannot give a man 
social position in England. The 
people pride themselves upon their 
stolidity; they admire their own 
inertia. If a shopkeeper is con- 
ducting the same business in the 
same place as his grandfather, he 
announces the fact to the world 
as a matter of congratulation, not 
seeing that, with his superior ad- 
vantages, he ought to feel it a dis- 
grace that he has advanced no far- 
ther than his ancestors. High and 
low, all are alike in this. Great 
names, instead of inspiring their 
possessors to great deeds, weigh 
them down like lumps of lead. 
Call the roll of the House of Peers, 
and you will hear the brightest titles 
in history; but attend a sitting of 
the same House, and you will see 
three or four sleepy old gentle- 
men presided over by a new Irish 
lord, whom they secretly despise 
because his title is so very recent, 
and respect because he has more 
talent than all the rest of them 
put together. Mr. Disraeli has 
broken through routine by be- 
coming Premier without a title; but 
this is only one of the exceptions 
that prove the rule. When French 
schoolmasters can say to their 
pupils, ‘Study hard, and you may 
yet be Emperor of France, like 
Napoleon, who was once a poor 
schoolboy such as you,’ then Eng- 
lish schoolmasters may say to 
their untitled pupils, ‘ Study hard, 
and you may yet be Premier, like 
Mr. Disraeli.’ The truth is, that 
Mr. Disraeli became Premier be- 
cause the older aristocracy has so 
died out that there is only one 
nobleman in the Tory party fit to 
succeed Lord Derby, and he is 
Lord Derby’s son, whose services 
are urgently needed as Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. The Tory 
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aristocracy being thus exhausted, 
the leading Tory commoner was 
sent for by the Queen. Had the 
Liberals been in power, Lord Rus- 
sell would have made way for Mr. 
Gladstone for the same reasons. 
By and by Mr. Disraeliand Mr. Glad- 
stone will receive titles, and then all 
will go on as before, unless the 
new Reform Bill vitalises English 
politics. So far as I can see, the 
genuine life of England is now 
distributed among the lower aristo- 
cratic classes and the upper middle 
classes, and is mainly concentrated 
onthe public press, with which these 
classes are more or less intimately 
connected, and through which they 
speak. The hope, the heart of 
England is its free press, more 
powerful and more independent 
than that of any other country— 
the United States not excepted— 
and gaining greater strength and 
influence every year as it draws to 
itself all Englishmen who are wise 
enough not to be satisfied with the 
present condition of affairs, and 
bold enough to desire something 
better. But above and below the 
classes I have named all is stagna- 
tion. The olcer aristocracy seems 
to suppose that a handle to one’s 
name elevates him above his fel- 
lows ; the inferior classes are ap- 
parently content to become thieves, 
servants, costermongers, shopkeep- 
ers, or tradespeople, because their 
fathers were so before them. The 
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hereditary principle affects both 
the highest and the lowest castes ; 
the struggles and upheavals come 
from the middle rank. It is with 
these that Americans who visit 
England must associate; for al- 
though they may be tradesmen 
themselves, they will instinctively 
refuse to mingle with the classes 
here who follow precisely the 
same occupations, but with in- 
comparably less intelligence and 
education, and with an incompre- 
hensible vulgarity and _ servility. 
It is at once an insult and a les- 
son to Englishmen of the lower 
classes that British aristocrats 
should receive American demo- 
crats as equals ; and, without in- 
quiry as to their ancestry or ante- 
cedents, accept the sons of Ame- 
rican mechanics as their honoured 
guests, while the same noblemen 
would refuse to recognise their own 
countrymen of similar social posi- 
tion. Nay, more; a poor English 
couple, to whom all parts of an 
aristocratic mansion, except the 
servants’-hall, are for ever shut, 
may emigrate to America, and live 
to see their sons cross the Atlantic 
and enter the same mansion on 
terms of perfect equality with its 
noble proprietor. These truths 
have their pregnant moral for 
Englishmen, and thousands of 
sturdy workers and thinkers have 
learned that moral well in long and 
bitter years of painful experiences. 
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SUNSET at sea—a deep-blue sea 
—sailless and silent, for the wind 
has sunk to a sigh, and the ripple 
scarce laps the iron sides of the 
ship which is cleaving through the 
placid water. The sky is cloudless, 
save in the west, where long narrow 
belts like fiery swordblades bar the 
rays of the sun as it sets behind a 
distant mountain-top rising out of 
the ocean on the horizon. 


‘Soldiers, merrily march away ! 
soldier’s glory 
Lives in story ; 
His laurels are green when his 
hair is gray, 
And it’s O for the life of a 


soldier ! 


The men had been trained to sing 
together, the bandmasterhad picked 
out the best voices, and the effect 
of the chorus as it was taken up by 
the soldiers forward, and rolled in 
a storm through the evening air, 
might have made an opera con- 
ductor envious. And to see the 
honest fellows, with staring intent 
eyes and open throats, carolling 
away, and to think there were 
among them such awful grumblers 
and some malingerers, and some 
who did not care much for glory 
or laurels, or for anything but an 
easy life and strong drinks—why, 
it was to feel the power of song. 
They were going, good lads, in the 


highest spirits, to fight for the 
Sultan of Turkey, in the firm belief 
that his enemy, of whom they heard 
for the first time—one Nicholas, 
Czar and ‘Imperator’ of all the 
Russias—would immediately retire 
when he learned the Bengal Tigers 
were coming. How many of those 
voices could have quavered out a 
note in a short twelve months from 
that time? How little any of us, 
from General Sir George down to 
the jolly little drummer whom I saw 
afterwards one day in the front of 
the column, with blanched cheeks, 
rat-ta-tatting away on the high-road 
to the Alma, and again with his 
dull eyes staring right away to 
heaven, and his fair hair clotted 
with the blood of his death-wound 
—Ah, well! he escaped much. 
Let me go on, and declare that not 
one of the wisest knew a whit more 
than any of the most foolish of the 
tremendous ordeal of battle on 
which they were setting forth that 
day. 

‘That ‘ere is Mount Hathos,’ 
explains the second officer of the 
Colchis to Lieutenant-colonel Bag- 
shaw, who is leaning over the bul- 
vark and thinking of Gaseéfes and 
of his secret grievances at the hands 
of his unknown persecutor ;—‘a 
rummy place, too! I’ve bin ther 
and seen the monks—bless you 
just like rabbits in a warren.’ 

*O, that’s Mount Athos, is it? 
Thank you, Mr. Dobbs; I'll just 
mention the fact to the general.’ 
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And Bagshaw, adjusting his 
stock, approached the after-part of 
the quarter-deck, where Lieutenant- 
general Sir George Brown was 
standing a little apart from his staff 
with a telescope under his arm, 
engaged in a minute inspection of 
the proceedings of the card in the 
binnacle. Sir George was a well 
set-up handsome old man, with a 
fine broad pair of shoulders, small 
waist, and slightly in-turned knees, 
whose carriage and bearing made 
him look younger than he really 
was. He worea uniform cloth cap 
with a general’s gold-lace band, a 
blue frock-coat with gilt buttons, 
velvet collar and cuffs and gold 
lace, and tight uniform trousers, 
with lace down the sides, strapped 
over patent-leather boots, which 
indeed had been garnished with 
regulation gilt spurs till practical 
experience of the difficulty of evad- 
ing entanglements with ropes and 
the like had led to their temporary 
‘leave of absence.’ It was a plea- 
sant face—a fresh-coloured, clean- 
shaven face, with a small gray 
regulation whisker cut abruptly off 
at the proper line with the tip of 
the ear, and a smooth clear skin 
like a surface of enamel ; blue eyes, 
which seemed piercing and keen, 
and yet had not much power of 
vision; and a well-cut, resolute 
mouth and chin. He was much 
braver than his sword. That imple- 
ment would and could run away if 
it were attached to a pair of legs 
disposed to give it such initial velo- 
city. It would break probably—if 
Wilkinson or some such expert had 
not tested it in its first essay with 
a good piece of steel—or it might 
bend if needs were, for all I know. 
But I am quite sure Sir George 
would neither run away, nor break, 
nor bend. And yet to be at the 
head of an army he was no more 
fit than the three-feet-odd of tem- 
pered metal in a brass sheath which 
was lying in a neat oil-skin beside 
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his cocked-hat case in the cabin 
downstairs. 

For he had never commanded 
in his life: he had served always 
—served a man of iron will who 
gave orders and took no counsel 
—who initiated everything and had 
no familiars—who inspired confi- 
dence and never gave away his own. 
And it is not in the life of man 
or in his nature to carry ‘Ich dien’ 
for years on his crest, and suddenly 
to assume the baton and say, ‘I 
order.’ No platitude so great as 
that which declares the best way 
of learning to order is to have been 
much ordered. SirGeorgehad been 
so drilled and so ordered, so be- 
sat upon and so bureaucrated, that 
his sole idea of safety in the exer- 
cise of command was to hold fast 
to the regulations and to the war- 
rants—his law and his prophets— 
and to let the waves pass him as 
they listed. He was like Béranger’s 
old soldier—‘ Pour mot, 7 ai servi le 
grand homme; and as the evidence 
of his service he had the consoling 
words of his master, the assurance 
of the regulations and of the war- 
rants, and the approbation of his 
own conscience. On the present 
occasion he wore, in testimony of 
the faith that was in him, a patch 
of black court-plaster, about three 
and a haif inches long by half an 
inch broad, from the angle of his 
jaw upwards; for it happened at 
7-30 A.M. yesterday that the sea 
was vexed by winds, and the razor 
of the excellent general, undeterred 
by any consideration for the result, 
had conspired with his legs and 
with the good ship Colchis to in- 
flict on him a gash which needed 
such surgical appliance. Sir George 
was surrounded by his staff, as the 
sun is waited on by his satellites. 
They were just the planets which 
could revolve, and do no more. 
But they would, one and each 
and all, die in revolving if it were 
necessary. There was Colonel 
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Mulligan—a dear, bland, charm- 
ing old Horse-Guards creature, 
more Hibernian in name than in 
nature—who was going forth to 
war very much in the same way 
that he would go to a large even- 
ing party, and who would look on 
a battle as he would on a rubber 
in a side room—quite an acci- 
dental pleasure, in which he might 
win or lose, but could not get 
much on the wrong side anyhow. 
There was a great, fine, vigorous 
young Briton—a man and a sol- 
dier every inch of him—Hailwell 
—full of zeal, animal spirits, ap- 
petite, and courage—unversed, of 
course, in war, and much per- 
suaded it was like a picnic, in 
which you were to take the ene- 
my’s tree and camping-ground by 
a rapid advance direct. There was 
another jolly young Briton and 
gallant soldier, Appleson — the 
general’s aide-de-camp and _ ne- 
phew (it was a great time for 
nephews — they were on ‘uncle’s 
staff? everywhere)— who would 
have been a capital aide-de-camp 
to anyone. And there was Tip- 
pleson and little McFatty, not 
forgetting my own chief, as I re- 
garded him, best of soldier doc- 
tors, greatest of military medicine 
men—the simple, crafty, sturdy 
McPhillip, big of heart and large 
of limb, honest and bold, but full 
of ambition and of settled pur- 
pose. They were seated or stand- 
ing round their chief, who was 
swaying to and fro on the deck 
near the binnacle, as far from the 
chorus and the singers as he could 
well be, and rather doubting in 
his mind ‘if the Duke would have 
liked it” But the Countess of 
Hayrake was  there—one _in- 
novation — and there were rifles 
on board—another innovation— 
and there were percussion-caps— 
another innovation — and there 
was a newspaper correspondent— 
a Revolution! And so he did not 
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know what to make of it all. Yes, 
indeed—Lord Hayrake, a captain 
in a regiment of which we had a 
detachment on board—a peer with 
God knows how many quarterings, 
whose ancestors had held their 
own against Bruces and Douglases 
and Grahams, and who had the 
sole right of bearing a bowl of 
hippocras to the Queen on her 
wedding-night, as Hereditary Hip- 
pocraster of Scotland—had by his 
side his fair and brave young wife, 
who knew as little of what was 
coming as Lord Aberdeen, or the 
Emperor Nicholas, or Sir George 
himself. Mrs. Malony, my ser- 
vant’s wife, assured me that ‘all 
the women ov the redgment would 
fight like divils if the countess 
would lade them; and they’d all 
die for her, the darlin’, that minit, 
saysick as they wor.’ Well, the 
women would not have had the 
crown of martyrdom all to them- 
selves in such a cause. 

‘I beg your pardon, general,’ 
said Bagshaw ; ‘ but that is Mount 
Athos we see over there.’ 

Now Sir George did not like 
Bagshaw; he thought he had got 
on too fast in the service, and he 
had conceived an erroneous idea 
that Bag privately cultivated the 
use of tobacco. Besides, Sir 
George could not see Athos; and 
if he had seen it, he would not 
have cared, for Athos was to him 
just as much as the violet in the 
grass-plot by the fountain’s brim 
was to the person who thought it 
was what it was. Besides, Bag- 
shaw’s coming to him in that way 
was a sort of assumption that he, 
Sir George, did not know Athos 
was in sight long ago. 

‘Well, Colonel Bagshaw, sup- 
posing it is, what is that, said 
Sir George —‘ what is that to you ? 

Now, if the general had asked 
Bagshaw, ‘What is that to me?’ 
B. might have got out of it. But 
to be asked what was Mount Athos 
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to Aim, was a terrible blow. He 
could not honestly say that Mount 
Athos was anything to him (par- 
ticularly as he did not know much 
about it, and the sun had by this 
time sunk behind it), and he could 
not aver he was anything to Mount 
Athos ; and he was besides met by 
an hypothesis that it might not be 
Mount Athos at all; so he felt he 
was in a wrong position without 
seeing how he was to get out of 
it, and that he was snubbed before 
the young men besides. But Bag- 
shaw was a brave man; and as 
there was a pause in the new 
chorus of ‘We'll tame the 
Roosian bear, and we'll make 
ould Nic’las stare,’ he settled his 
chin in his stock, and replied : 

‘I beg your pardon again, Sir 
George. But it’s a very strong 
place — Xerxes, you know, and 
Alexander. It’s on our left flank 
—deuced ticklish if the enemy 
moved down on it.’ 

‘No use! plunging fire? mut- 
tered our old engineer-colonel, 
as if to reassure his chief. ‘The 
Russian engineers are not very 
strong. They never threw up 
works to oppose the French.’ 

Bagshaw withdrew under a fresh 
outburst of ‘We'll tame the 
Roosian bear, and we'll make 
ould Nic’las stare,’ and made up 
his mind then and there never to 
impart any species of information, 
moral, religious, physical, mili- 
tary, or political, to his divisional- 
general, and then went down to 
read Maunder’s Geographical Dic- 
tionary, and to await his game of 
chess with McPhillip. 

‘I wonder how Sir George can 
be so savage,’ observed Standish 
to me, as we stood by the bulwark; 
‘he is such a kind-hearted old fel- 
low. When he was between decks 
yesterday, I saw him through my 
window talk to one of the men’s 
wives, who was crying over the 
sick child you had left. He gave 
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her a tip, and he passed the cabin 
with his eyes full, and his lips 
working as if he could have joined 
her, poor soul.’ 

For Standish was on board. He 
had come armed with authority to 
take a passage as we embarked at 
Malta; and glad was I indeed to 
see his face, sad as it was, once 
more. 

‘You see, my dear fellow,’ he 
said, ‘I could not help it. My 
newspaper went smash, and with 
it ali my little fortune —or the 
scrapings off the bottom of Pan- 
dora’s box. The editor of the 
Flercules got leave from Lord 
Hardinge to send me out to 
Malta, and then to come on; and 
the brave little woman at home 
and the two bairns must be left 
as many a wife and child are left 
—for their own sakes. But I’ve 
promised not to stay more than a 
few weeks. The war won’t last 
long. If it does I shall be starved, 
for I am assured I can get no food; 
and Sir George was good enough 
to tell me the only man to look 
after me would be the provost- 
marshal.’ 

And so we chatted together till 
the night was wasted, and the sun 
was heralded by a faint glow which 
lighted up on our right the faint 
outlines of the Troad; and we went 
to sleep as the British bugles woke 
the echoes on the shores which had 
once echoed to the battle-clang of 
the Homeric hosts, and had seen 
the valorous deeds of Diomed, the 
courageous constancy of poor 
Hector, and the exulting inso- 
lence of the Hellenes. O, would 
that the Trojans had driven them 
howling to the ships, and to the 
sea! We might have been saved 
a ‘question d’Orient, a Greek 
kingdom, a Crimean war. 

Once more our bugles sounded. 
This time at nightfall, waking up 
the echoes of the Dardanelles, and 
startling the Turkish sentries doz- 
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ing beside their great guns in the 
ancient forts, and rousing them into 
puzzled inactivity. The thumping 
of the engine and the thudding of 
the screw have ceased, and the 
anchor has splashed into the water, 
and the cable has rattled down 
after it through smoking hawse- 
holes. Boats alongside — ladders 
down—the troops drawn up on 
deck—Sir George in spurs once 
more—the staff radiant around 
him. Away to shore boat after 
boat ! then land on the beach or 
decaying jetties of Gallipoli, from 
the highest minaret of which floats 
a tricolour! The town is already 
French. The Turks in baggy 
breeches like huge knickerbock- 
ers, with dirty turbans, sit crossed- 
legged on the benches in front of 
the dingy sheds by the water-side. 
They evidently don’t understand 
it. The Greeks, in baggier brgeches 
like petticoats, with a seam between 
the legs, stand at the corners of the 
streets in dirty skull-caps, and evi- 
dently understand just as much as 
the Turks. There is a ‘Comman- 
dant du Port’ (his ‘bureau’ is the 
only decent cabin on the beach), 
who thinks Sir George and staff 
and troops are allowed to land 
merely in consequence of the 
goodness of the Emperor. And 
there is ‘Colonel-commandant de 
Gallipoli,’ who looks at us out of 
his telescope from the window of 
the best house on the quay with 
an air of considerable surprise as 
the men under old Bag and Tiny 
Potts the adjutant form up in 
column, and after muster march 
away up the strand with the band 
playing ‘The girls we've left be- 
hind us.’ The said ‘ girls,’ headed 
by Mrs. Malony, are already en- 
gaged in mercantile transactions 
with the native traders, and seem 
to be getting the best of the deal ; 
but their lords and masters are not 
so fortunate. 

‘There’s not a blanket, nor a 
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tent, nor an ounce of medical 
stores exclaims McPhillip in 
great wrath. ‘ No quarters for the 
men—no commissariat! And Sir 
George says it can’t be helped, and 
that the consul must look after 
it. It’s too bad! There are more 
than thirty sick on my list, and no 
quarters for them, nor an idea of 
one.’ 

Meantime the column was trudg- 
ing away merrily through streets 
which looked very like the courses 
made by wintry rains, the houses 
being mere banks of baked clay 
pierced with latticed holes, now 
and then lighted up by gleaming 
eyes. We were bound for Bulair, 
a march away, where we were to 
cut a great trench to prevent the 
Russians, who were up on the 
Danube, making a skip over the 
Balkans skirting Constantinople 
and popping down on the Darda- 
nelles, to command the passage 
and so checkmate the Allies. Bag- 
shaw, freed from Sir George, with 
a Deputy-Commissary-General, a 
Deputy-Inspector-General of Hos- 
pitals, a captain of Engineers, and 
two subs and an acting aide-de- 
camp all to himself, was magnifi- 
cent and tremendous as temporary 
brigadier, and conducted his march 
with all proper precaution. 

‘They sha’n’t catch us, Wilmot,’ 
he growled, ‘as the Poldoodies 
caught us under Grimshaw in the 
Catterwally Pass. No, by Jove! 
You remember who saved us then ? 
And to this day, sir, owing to some 
secret influence, I’ve never had the 
Poldoody medal. It’s a confound- 
ed shame ! 

All this while the Tigers were 
advancing on Bulair, with skir- 
mishers in front, columns in de- 
ploying distance, Bagshaw and 
‘staff? between the leading com- 
pany and skirmishers. A _ wind- 
mill which rose on the undulating 
horizon was reported by the ad- 
vance to be occupied, and the halt 
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was sounded whilst Bag went on 
with the skirmishers. 

‘In war we can’t be too cautious. 
How do we know who are or who 
may be in that windmill, eh ? 

‘ They're little men in blue coats 
and red breeches, colonel,’ quoth 
Wilmot, looking through a gigantic 
deer-stalker. ‘One of them is 
smoking; I can see him quite 
plain. They must be French,’ 

‘Must be, sir!—why must be? 
Do you think the Russians are not 
up to tricks? Send to Captain 
Nash to halt the skirmishers and 
load. He will advance steadily, 
reserving his fire till he receives 
fresh orders.’ 

These belligerent dispositions 
were frustrated by an advance of a 
few yards more, which enabled us 
to look down into the quiet valley 
at the base of the windmill. A 
French regiment was encamped by 
a stream, on the sides of which 
their little tents were pitched, and 
from below came the clatter of 
voices, the refrain of song, and 
many a spiracle of smoke from the 
cooking-fires. Bagshaw had just 
time to call in Nash’s skirmishers. 
The band struck up ‘ Partant pour 
la Syrie’ as we passed the rivulet 
and skirted the camp of the 4th 
Infantry of the Line. They came 
to the side of the path, looking at 
us with a curiosity quite equal to 
our own, whilst the drums rolled 
and ruffled their salute to our 
colours, and the guard over the 
eagle at the colonel’s tent turned 
out and presented arms. 

‘Vivent les Anglais! cried the 
red-breeched dapper crowd. ‘ Vive 
rosbif ! Vive la vieille Angleterre ! 

‘Bono Francis !—bono!’ grunted 
the Bengal Tigers, who had learned 
French in Malta in one lesson. 

Down from the windmil] ad- 
vanced a big Gaul, with several 
stripes of gold lace on his kepi, 
and as many to match on the sleeve 
of his frock-coat. He was followed 

















by a few of his officers, who had 
been reconnoitring us, and seemed 
mightily amused. It so happened 
that at this moment Bagshaw halted 
to watch the rear company and to 
keep his eye on stragglers, and 
that Deputy-Commissary-General 
McPhin was nding after the band. 
McPhin looked every inch a briga- 
dier-general. He had a gold band 
to his cap; he had velvet collar and 
cuffs to his coat; he had gold twist 
on his shoulders; he wore a tre- 
mendous sabre; no broader gold 
stripe ever decked pantaloon, nor 
bigger spur ever decorated knight’s 
heel ; and over and above all that 
and these, the good gentleman— 
and he was good and brave as any 
Philistine of them — bore on his 
ample breast the Ashantee medal 
with two bars, the Caffre medal, 
the Gold-Coast cross, the Lagos 
star, the China medal, the order of 
St. Lazarus of Chili (where he had 
given a large contract once on a 
time), and St. Didymus in dia- 
monds, and was portly and impos- 
ing to look upon. 

‘Permettez-moi, Monsieur le 
Général,” began the Frenchman, 
courteously saluting, ‘de vous 
prier— 

‘Bono Francis !—bono!? inter- 
rupted McPhin, with a wave of his 
hand. ‘ Allons, allons !’ 

‘J'ai Vhonneur, Monsieur le 
Général,’ continued the French- 
man, somewhat disconcerted. 

* Oui, oui! Commissary -gén¢ral,’ 
ejaculated McPhin, ‘vous savez, 
Général.’ 

‘Pas général de tout, mais de 
ce brigade au moins, ne c'est 
pas?’ continued the Frenchman, 
‘je suis le Colonel de Tranche- 
Longueville, du 4eme régiment, 2 
vos ordres. Auriez-vous la bonté, 
Monsieur le Général, de vous don- 
ner la peine— ?” 

Fortunately Bagshaw and staff 
came up at this moment, and 
Wilmot, who was a capital French- 
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man, made all straight, and McPhin 
was relegated to obscurity. There 
was a halt, and a ‘vin d’honneur’ 
at the windmill, and we marched 
off again, after Colonel de Tranche- 
Longueville had given full expres- 
sion to his convictions that there 
would be great difficulty in working 
in the field if we insisted in giving 
our commissariat officers ga/ons 
@or on their caps, and making 
them look like generals. ‘It 
comes, I suppose,’ he added, ‘ from 
the importance you others attach 
to your eating,’ nibbling, as he 
spoke, at a souvenir of Toulon in 
the shape of a stick of chocolate, 
* but it is sufficient to distract.’ 

We made our adieux just as the 
men on both sides were beginning 
to fraternise; and as the Tigers 
resumed their march, the general 
opinion was rather in favour of the 
4th of the Line. ‘ They’re nate 
pleasant fellows, as far as I could 
make out their langedge, Bill; but 
I wonder why they wear them red 
trousers ?” 

‘For the same reason we wear 
red coats, I suppose. They’re like 
ourselves turned upside down.’ 

‘Boys, did ye see the officer in 
petticoats—an elegant lady in uni- 
form,’ asked another, ‘with the 
little kag of spirits ?” 

‘O, troth and I did, and got a 
drop from her too. Six petticoats 
she had on. She’s a good iday of 
taking care of herself, though she 
was liberal, I won’t deny.’ 

With renewed ‘Vivent les Anglais !” 
and ‘ Bono Francis ! we were off 
once more, and in an hour or so, 
from the fold of an undulating field, 
there came in view a small curve, 
in which the blue sea had embayed 
itself, chafing against the rocks in 
a white surf. The sun was sink- 
ing downwards towards a bank of 
clouds, which hid the opposite coast 
from view, and there was a warm 
heavy wind springing up, which set 
the old fellows looking upwards. 
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‘Rain before night, I’m think- 
ing,’ observed Bagshaw to Potts, 
‘and no tents, nor, I may add,’ he 
continued, ‘any particular shelter 
to speak of.’ 

The colonel was quite right on 
all points. There was rain, there 
were no tents, and there was no 
shelter. Such rain! It was a river 
turned through a sieve of clouds ; 
and there were the Tigers, very 
much cowed by it, without fire 
enough to keep a pipe alight, and 
soaking greatcoats, all in rows, like 
furrows in a field, whilst Captain 
Tangent, of the Royal Engineers, 
and his devoted sappers taped and 
traced out the works which were to 
render the isthmus Russian proof. 
There were no supplies. McPhin’s 
carts had not come up. But man 
sometimes lives on Hope, which 
has a light refreshing cuzsine of her 
own. The storm abated after a 
little, when it had made everyone 
as wet as he could be, and then we 
had time to express our opinion 
that it was ‘a confounded shame’ 
to inveigh against Deputy-Assist- 
ant-Commissary-General McPhin, 
and to pity ourselves thoroughly 
before we sank to rest, somewhat 
vexed of centipedes, which the rain 
had driven out of their lurking- 
places, and so reposed till morn- 
ing, with the ‘ All’s well’ of our sen- 
tries, and the bayings of the wild 
dogs belonging to a distant village 
in ourears. An instalment of tents 
for the regimental staff arrived in 
the early morning, soon followed 
by the baggage of the regiment. 
Six sheep, and a scraggy ox with 
tremendous horns, whose agricultu- 
ral labours ought to have spared 
him from such a fate as was in store 
for him, came up under escort to 
McPhin, accompanied by sacks of 
flour, and simple necessaries of that 
sort ; and when Bagshaw returned 
from an early reconnaissance, with 
two companies, in which he picked 
up a good deal of mud and not the 
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least information, he was quite 
pleased with our prospects. ‘Here 
you are, Brady; there is no rest 
for the Doctor,’ said Tiny Potts, 
handing me an official ‘O.H.M. 
Service,’ with ‘ P.M.O.’ in the cor- 
ner. It was in fact an order from 
McPhillip, to report myself at once 
to him in Gallipoli, when Surgeon 
Squills, who was on his way up, 
had arrived to take charge of the 
regiment. ‘ Lucky fellow! to get 
out of this charming place so soon.’ 
Sickness had broken out already 
among the men quartered in the 
town. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
STANDISH’S ADVENTURE. 


THAT evening I was riding down 
the squalid, narrow, tortuous lane, 
bordered by tenements of wood and 
clay, with latticed windows, which 
formed the main street of Galli- 
poli. All the doors were fastened 
up, and the windows closed. Chalk 
marks here and there indicated the 
quarters of officers. No inhabit- 
ants were visible, but as my pony 
went neighing down the dusty path, 
I could see eyes peering through 
the lattices. I was bound for the 
quarters of my ‘ P.M.O.,’ but there 
was no one to ask. Ifthere were, 
what language was I to adopt? 
Malony, who followed with my 
traps and medical equipment, was 
not a very learned person either. 
As I was looking about, riding still 
on, and twisting and turning, my 
name was called 

‘Brady! My dear Terence, 
where the deuce are you going ? 

I looked up, and there was 
Standish at a window—the draw- 
ing-room floor—just within reach 
of my hand. 

* Get off for a minute, and come 
in and see me. Kick at the door 
while I shout, and mother Papa- 





doulos will let you in. I can’t 
come, for reasons I will explain.’ 

I knocked and kicked, and 
Standish shouted, and there was 
presently an undoing of bolts, and 
much speech in the harshest of all 
languages—modern Greek— and 
the door was at last opened by a 
trembling o!d woman, in a short 
jacket and breeches, and yellow 
slippers, with plaited hair adorned 
with some scanty coins, to whose 
skirts hung two children, bright- 
eyed and long-haired. I entered a 
dark vault-like place—the parlour 
—filled with large earthen jars, 
which put me in mind of Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves, and with 
some miserable articles of furniture 
just visible by the light of a little 
oil-lamp burning before a picture 
of a saint against the Wall. There 
was a donkey in one corner, and I 
heard the grunting ofa pig from 
the other, and a clucking and 
quacking attracted the attention of 
Mr. Malony, who put in his head 
and asked with much emphasis, 
‘Haven't we a right to take any 
poulthry we like, sir? O, begorra, 
that’s a nate slip of a pig as ever I 
saw.’ 

Mother Papadoulos escorted me 
to the foot of a very creaky and 
ladder-like staircase, which rose to 
the ceiling, direct up to a trap-door. 
I ascended, and as I got to the 
level of the floor above, my eyes 
glanced round the apartment in 
which Standish was waiting to re- 
ceive me. 

The room was about fifteen feet 
square; the walls of clay, the 
planks in the floor wide apart, the 
clay ceiling discoloured by rain, 
and the latticed windows without 
glass. At one end was a sort of 
platform, raised a few inches from 
the ground, on which there was 
spread a piece of old carpet and a 
greatcoat. This was the ‘ divan.’ 
A revolver hung on a nail in the 
wall, A deal-box was in one cor- 
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ner, a saddle in another. There 
was no chair, no table; and as I 
entered, Standish rose from a port- 
manteau on which he was sitting. 
te was dressed in a shooting- 
jacket, long boots, and a flannel 
shirt which hung over them like a 
kilt ; his face was unshaven and his 
moustaches were in early stubble. 

We interchanged greetings, and 
I had a hearty laugh at his appear- 
ance. 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ he said. 
and stare, my lad. You may well 
stare. Here I am, with all “the 
horrors of war’ on me—pillaged, 
sacked, and ravaged. I will tell 
you all about it. To begin with. 
After I saw you off, I made an at- 
tempt to procure quarters; but the 
French, who were here before us, 
secured nearly every house in town. 
I could get nothing to eat, and my 
baggage was not landed, so I went 
back to the Colchis, had a good 
dinner, and was fast asleep when, 
early next morning, Iwas awakened 
by the captain to say they had sig- 
nalled to him from shore to start 
back at once for Malta. It was 
blowing like fury right down the 
Dardanelles. Noone would fancy 
such a sea could get up inso short 
atime. We were as far from the 
shore as the captain could well put 
his ship, as is the fashion of all 
captains ; and theskipper explained 
to me that if he sent off a boat to 
shore against such a current and 
breeze he would have to wait, and 
would get into arow. “I can put 
you on board that brig close at 
hand,” says he, “and you can easily 
get a boat from them.” So away I 
went, with my portmanteaux and a 
case or two of provisions from the 
ship stowed in the gig; and short 
as the distance was it tried oars 
and arms, and we took in as much 
spray and water as was good for us. 
The brig, which was light, strained 
at her anchor, and rose and pitched, 
I can tell you; the mate ran the 
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gig under her counter, and we 
looked out for a rope, hailing like 
men, but all in vain. So we pulled 
up towards the bow, and there we 
saw a rope dangling over the side. 
I laid hold and was scrambling up, 
when it was, I believe, let go by 
someone on deck, and down I 
came with a run; and it was a 
mercy I didn’t go plump into the 
sea between the vessel and the 
boat, but I was just caught by the 
sailors, who laid hold of the rope 
and hauled on it till it came taut. 
You see I’ve picked up some fine 
words anyway on board ship. Up 
I went again, and this time got 
right on the bulwarks and dropped 
on the deck. One of the sailors 
came up after me, to get up my 
things. Nota soul to be seen on 
board. I felt uneasy at the thought 
of being left alone; but they were 
hauling up my goods and chattels 
as fast as they could, and before I 
could decide on what was to be 
done, the sailor joined his com- 
rades, and the boat was flying back 
with stream and wind towards the 
Colchis, whose screw was already 
working, as her cable came in, 
bringing up the anchor. I looked 
round and shouted. ‘There were 
my boxes and my worldly goods 
and myself—nothing else. I made 
my way aft towards the companion, 
pushed back the hatch, and was 
about going down with an “ Any 
one below there?” when my arm 
was grasped in a strong grip, and 
looking round I saw as ugly a 
looking scoundrel as ever I beheld, 
staring at me from under his bushy 
eyebrows out of his villain eyes, 
as though he would frighten me. 
He was ashort, squat, square-built 
chap, with a red nightcap, rings in 
his ears, a scarlet shirt, trousers 
rolled up to the knees, bare legs 
and feet, and he had an enormous 
knife in a belt round his waist. I 
shook off his grasp and put my 
hand towards my belt, in which, 
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under my pea-jacket, I carried my 
Colt, and said in French, “ I want 
to speak to the captain. I require 
a boat to put me ashore, and will 
pay well for it.” 

“Sono Greco! non so Fran- 
cese.” 

‘I mustered up all my Maltese 
Italian to explain what I wanted, 
but the fellow did not understand 
me. As I attempted to go down 
the companion, he seized my arm 
once more, and made a signal with 
his disengaged hand which brought 
four of his comrades from Lord 
knows where to his side—a more 
frightful, ill-favoured set of dogs 
you couldn’t find out of the galleys 
—armed to the teeth, haggard, 
hungry-looking, and desperate. 

“TI want to speak to your cap- 
tain,” I exclaimed, “and I will do 
so ;” and witha violent and sudden 
effort I shook off the grip of the fel- 
low who held me. The vessel gave 
a pitch at that moment, and the 
next I was rolling down the com- 
panion, and came bang against the 
legs of a man who was tumbling 
out of a berth in a very dingy 
caboose, barely lighted by a little 
swing lamp. I suppose he thought 
he was boarded by pirates, or Lord 
knows what, for ere I could rise he 
had placed a very cold, hard, cir- 
cular tube, end on, to my eyebrow. 
In a mixture of French and Italian 
I was trying to explain who I was 
and what I wanted, when the fel- 
low broke out in English, some- 
thing like your own, my dear 
Terry— 

“You come on board my ship 
without my leave, and you ask me 
for a boat; and you think I will 
risk my men’s lives for your filthy 
gold. Begone with you! In ten 
minutes I’m away to Scio—Syra 
—God knows where; and you may 
get out of the ship as you came. 

segone, I say !” 

“I was utterly perplexed. The 
fellow was a resolute-looking young 


man, rather handsome, though he 
had a scarred face and an ugly ex- 
pression. His look was full of 
fury. 

“JT am at your disposal, sir,” I 
said. “It never entered my head 
that I was doing anything to ex- 
cite such anger when the captain 
of the Colchis proposed my board- 
ing you for a boat, and we hailed 
repeatedly.” 

“Yes; O yes, of course,” he ex- 
claimed with’a bitter sneer; “ You 
English are lords of the world. You 
go where you like, do what you 
like, enter .men’s ships or castles 
or lands, rb, plunder, and appro- 
priate, and all thevorld is to be at 
your beck and call. Why am I 
here ?” he shrieked—“ why am I 
here now? Because your cursed 
race have ruined me! I was load- 
ing a cargo at Odessa when your 
admiral, or whoever he is, issues 
his ukase—he pronounces his 
dictum—there is 2 blockade estab- 
lished in the name of civilisation 
and Turkey. Great God! You 
come to fight for the Turks. I had 
to run, leave my cargo for which I 
had paid—paid my all—and come 
away with the miserable crew who 
are beggared, and now you, one of 
you, dare to come on board my 
ship and ask for a boat! D—n! 
If my ship had not cleared out of 
the Bosphorus yesterday, and if she 
is not out of the Dardanelles to- 
morrow, you might make a trans- 
port for British troops of me. Up 
on deck—out of my sight—or you 
are a dead man!” ‘The fellow’s 
rage was perfectly demoniac. At 
one time the idea of shooting 
him as a dreadful alternative to be- 
ing shot flashed across my mind, 
Certainly it would have precipi- 
tated matters, but it was as well I 
did not try, as my pistol had been 
stolen out of my belt. I felt help- 
less. Perhaps my mute gesture of 
resignation touched the fellow. 
“ You need fear nothing from me,” 
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he continued. “But expect no- 
thing. You may get from my deck 
as you came to it. In ten minutes 
we are off. You'll find yourself in 
queer company, and engaged in 
odd work if you stay, I promise 
you. And now, sir, once more, 
out of my sight, or it may be worse 
for you.” 

‘As I gained the deck, the crew 
were busy round my baggage. My 
bottles were making them merry, 
as they made free with them, and 
my portmanteaux and boxes were 
open and rifled. There was an 
anxious glance to ascertain if the 
captain was following me, and 
when they saw I was alone, they 
resumed their work. I was angry 
and rash. I dashed in among 
them shouting, “ Thieves, leave my 
things alone!” and dealt shrewd 
blows for England, brandy, pre- 
served provisions, and my kit; but 
the odds were against me. I was 
pinned by the legs, and thrown 
against the bulwark by the gang, 
and the first villain I had seen, 
seizing me by the throat, aimed a 
blow at my breast with his knife. 
I declare I thought in an instant 
of all manner of things connected 
with wife and children, and all that 
sort of matter, and saw the para- 
graph about myself in print; but 
the brig gave a lurch, and the 
blade quivered in the bulwark, 
cutting the skin of my arm. In 
another second the thrust would 
have been repeated no doubt, but 
the captain rushed among them, 
and with blows of his fists and kicks 
and shouts, arrested the scoundrels. 
He abused them roundly I can tell 
you, but the drink had made them 
sullen. “I have told them that 
they shall do you no harm on 
board. Make a bargain with them 
for a boat. I will not order them 
to risk their lives. Look quick 
about it. What is done can’t be 
undone, but you may ransom your 
clothes. You are an Englishman, 
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and you are sure to have gold.” 
Addressing a few words to the sulky 
brutes, among whom there was only 
one man who was not cut-throat 
all over, he went aft once more. 

“‘ Eh ben, signor! quanto darete 
per un’ barca?” asked the mate. 
I offered a napoleon: the dogs 
laughed outright. They sniffed 
round me as they haggled in all 
sorts of languages, and I foolishly, 
perhaps, raised my offer to five 
napoleons. “Offer us one hundred, 
and see what we'll say. It’s a devil 
ofa time! Great sea—bad boat— 
long row!” Just as we were bar- 
gaining, in mortal fear on my part, 
a schooner, with French colours 
flying, came sweeping down to- 
wards us, gathering in her canvas, 
and in a minute or two let go her 
anchor and brought-to between us 
and Gallipoli, about a quarter of a 
mile or more away. ‘The sight en- 
couraged me ; I knew not why. 

“Come,” I said, “ this is my last 
offer. I will give you five napo- 
leons to row me to that schooner. 
I will make no complaint against 
you for your theft, but more I will 
not give; and if you detain me 
you shall rue it all your lives.” 

“Pay us now, then,” said the 
mate. 

*I carried my gold in a canvas 
bag attached to a belt close to my 
body. I had about eighty napo- 
leons; and as I drew forth the 
bag, the sight and chink of the coin 
were too much for the rascals. 
The mate made a snatch at the 
bag, but I was too quick for him, 
and making a dash past them I 
leaped upon the forecastle and 
ran to the bowsprit, on which I got 
out as far as I could hold myself, 
exclaiming, “ Never, villains! I die 
sooner.” I put my arm round a 
stay and waved my pocket-hand- 
kerchief. It flew out in the breeze, 
and the salt spray plashed into my 
teeth and eyes. I held on, still 
with an eye on the savages, who 
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were muttering under the lee of 
the forecastle and planning to cir- 
cumvent me. But they were soon 
set to other work. ‘The captain 
appeared again on deck. Without 
deigning to take notice of me he 
gave orders to his crew, and the 
fellows, joined by a couple of 
hands who were roused up from 
below, began to heave on the 
windlass ; and as the strain of the 
cable told on the bows, higher and 
higher flew the spray over and 
about me as I held on to my slip- 
pery friend. There was no sign of 
life in the schooner, no recognition 
of my frantic signals. But Provi- 
dence was so ordering things that, 
without saying Heaven at that mo- 
ment sent a man-of-war up the 
Dardanelles specially to save me, 
I was saved. From what I know 
not. Right in the teeth of wind 
and stream came in its immense 
grandeur and strength a British 
two-decker. My boy! I tell you I 
nearly let go my hold as she came 
from under the cover of the high 
land near us, and bore right down 
for us with the old flag at her peak. 
But, alas, she might anchor! or 
steam away over to Gallipoli in- 
stead of keeping her course! The 
old hawser of our anchor had a 
tight strain on it and taxed the 
strength of the rascals, but still it 
was coming in at every turn; yet 
faster still came on the screw line- 
of-battle ship, and I held my breath 
in agony with my face turned over 
my shoulder, and leaning as far as 
I could over the side that my signal 
mightbe seen. The captainand the 
crew saw her not. They were busy 
at their work. But at last the 
captain caught my eager gaze; he 
looked too. By Jove, if he didn’t 
jump and swear. There, within 
twenty yards or less of him was the 
figurehead of the Hannibal !—Bless 
the man who carved the ancient 
Carthaginian in his full Roman 
uniform, and bless the man who 
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conceived the smallest bolt in her 
body!—the Hannibal, crowded 
with men, and no end of officers 
in gold-banded caps with telescopes 
and glasses all about, who were 
already looking their best at me 
as, quite regardless of everything 
like ropes or safety, I waved hat 
and white handkerchief like a ma- 
niac! “Ship ahoy!” I shouted; I 
know a little of the naval verna- 
cular, you see. “ For God’s sake, 
help!’ Some answer came back, 
I can’t tell what, and the screw 
slowed a little, and it seemed as if 
the giant sidled over towards us. 
The captain of the brig bounded 
on the forecastle—‘“ Stop your cla- 
mour, sir! my men will take you. 
I give them permission, but only 
on condition that you go at once. 
They are lowering the boat now. 
Quick! Come down; I do not 
want any of these gentry on board 
my ship.” 

‘The boat was lowered, so to 
speak, at the off-side of the brig, 
and I know not how I got into it. 
The four scoundrels who manned 
it were mute, and as we started out 
from under the counter, cast a wist- 
ful frightened look at the man-of- 
war which had crept up within easy 
hailing distance of the Athene 
the name in gilt letters on the 
stern of the ruffian Greek. They 
pulled swiftly for the French 
schooner. In vain I pointed to 
the two-decker. No longer at- 
tracted by my signals, and seeing 
the Greeks’ boat down and making 
towards the Frenchman, those on 
board were satisfied all was right, 
and the Hannibal began to move 
on ahead. In a few minutes, how- 
ever, I and all that remained of 
my poor effects were on board the 
little schooner Belle Etoile, of Mar- 
seilles, and I told the skipper my 
story. “Sacrématin !” heexclaimed. 
“ Ah! les coquins! Heh! les scélé- 
rats! Voyez! ils se sauvent!” and 
so on. You should have heard 
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him, as we saw the Greek cant 
round in the stream, fill his foresail 
and jib, and with all hands hauling 
away on peak halyards—all that’s 
learnt on board the Colchis, Te- 
rence—fly down the stream like a 
bird. And there’s the end of my 
story. The Frenchman—may the 
Lord guide him in his way over 
the waters !— Etienne Polydore Ma- 
thieu Deschamps, as he wrote it 
for me with a very dirty honest 
paw, gave me a boat for shore. 
The Quartermaster-General as- 
signed me these elegant quarters, 
for which I pay Mrs. Papadoulos 
egregious ransom. I have picked 
up a servant, an Italian of high 
degree, who is now buying me a 
pair of breeches, I hope, in the 
Bazaar. All I saved of the wreck 
you see around you. I have sent 
off my first letter to the Hercules, 
and wherever I am be sure I will 
look out for you, and do not forget 
your old friend now that we are in 
the field together.’ 

‘ And this captain, you say, who 
spoke English so well, was he an 
Englishman?’ 

‘Well, I think not—unless he 
was what O’Connell proposed once 
your countrymen should be called, 
and could pass muster as a West 
Briton.’ 

‘ And what could he have been 
doing up here with a Greek brig?’ 

‘That’s more than I can say. 
His crew looked bad enough for 
anything—and odd as it may ap- 
pear, I have an idea I saw his face 
before somewhere.’ 

Virgilio, the Italian servant, ap- 
peared with a pair of Greek 
breeches, which suited the long 
boots admirably, and I set off on 
my way to discover the where- 
abouts of the P.M.O. McPhillip. 
After much labour of signs and 
usage of dead languages, as the 
stones did not prate of his where- 
abouts, I found him, in his impro- 
vised hospital, not in the best of 
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tempers, as he was fresh from one 
of his daily encounters with Sir 
George, who, being always in good 
health, regarded doctors as _ his 
natural enemies. My duties were 
assigned to me, and with half-a- 
dozen medicos I was quartered in 
the house of a Greek priest. We 
had quite enough to do. Ships 
were arriving every day, on their 
way to Scutari, and there were sick 
to be landed and taken care of 
from every one of them. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE GALLIPOLI GHOST. 


THERE was a force of British 
soon assembled at Gallipoli of near 
four thousand men, and there were 
French troops in greater number. 
In the excitement of this new life 
I was almost happy for a time— 
that is, I was taken abroad out of 
the cares and anxieties which came 
upon me when I had leisure to 
think. But on post days I had 
generally a relapse; my com- 
panions believed I was much af- 
flicted by duns. My dear old 
3ates returned to his nest in the 
Pyrenees, but only to move off 
with Major Turnbull, ‘who was 
becoming very irritable at chess,’ 
to Cannes. He corresponded with 
me regularly. From Sir Denis I 
had short letters now and then, 
and one day there came within 
his envelope some sheets of paper 
—crossed, I grieve to say—which 
I read over and over again that 
day. The letter was dated from 
London, and ran thus : 


‘DEAR TERENCE,—My uncle 
says I am to write to you, as he 
thinks a few lines from me may 
be welcome to you; but as he has 
told you of the failure of all our 
endeavours to discover any clue to 
dear Mabel, I think he has ex- 
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hausted the subject most interest- 
ing to us all. Iam in much dis- 
tress at his great dejection. He 
says he was in the light of a father 
to her. It is astonishing she has 
not written. There can be no 
doubt but that she could have 
managed to do so if she set her 
heart on it. Although she had a 
certain reserve, she was affection- 
ate and warm-hearted, and it is 
dreadful to be in such ignorance 
respecting her. I hope next letter 
I may be able to tell you we have 
heard of or from her. My poor 
uncle is full of troubles of his own. 
He is much ‘incensed against the 
people of Kilmoyle, and is dis- 
posed to abandon his intention of 
restoring the Castle. Gerald agrees 
with him, but I do not. At all 
events it will be on a much smaller 
scale. I suppose you have met 
Gerald, as he is aide-de-camp to 
General Crookencre, who com- 
mands a brigade which, the papers 
say, will be stationed at Gallipoli. 
I am sure you will take care of 
him, if needed, and I only hope, 
dear Terence, he will not want 
your help, and that you will not 
require the services of any of your 
medical friends either ; but the ac- 
counts of sickness in the papers 
rather alarm us about him and you. 
My uncle is certain the Russians 
will not be so easily frightened as 
most people imagine. How I wish 
I could frighten them! We are 
very quiet and rather lonely here. 
Sir Denis is very much occupied 
with business, and we refuse invi- 
tations, much to my content, for 
I am little inclined for society. 
What you and I have gone through 
since we were little people pluck- 
ing daisies and buttercups in the 
meadows of Lough-na-Carra ! Have 
we not had our trials and sorrows ? 
We are going to pass the summer 
abroad, as soon as Sir Denis has 
arranged affairs; and I have only 
stipulated to be near a good post 
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town, so we may get our letters 
regularly. Rose Prendergast wrote 
to me soon after you left, in very 
bad spirits. Instead of going to 
the United States, she has return- 
ed to the Sacré Coeur at Angers, 
and speaks of taking the veil. Her 
brother is somewhere in Europe. 
He it was who advised her to 
take refuge in the convent. How 
anxious we shall be if this war 
really goes on! You know where 
to seek for protection and com- 
fort ; and every night and morning 
my prayers are offered up for you 
and those who are so dear to us. 
Do not forget to tell me if your 
head is all right now. 

‘ Ever your affectionate friend, 

‘M. BUTLER. 


*P.S. Of course a postscript. 
Sir Denis has told me a good deal 
I never knew before about people 
in India, and your relationship to 
us. I do not quite comprehend it 
all, but feel a greater sympathy for 
you than ever. Mrs. Considine 
is trying to get an under-tenant for 
Lough-na-Carra. Her son will 
only attend to horse-racing. The 
London lawyer who bought the 
Prendergasts’ little property has 
purchased it for a foreign lady,— 
and it appears it might have been 
taken from Rose altogether, only 
for a deed made by her father, 
which left the place to trustees for 
her instead of Maurice. ‘There are 
most curious stories going among 
the country people. They accuse 
the native servants of knowing of 
the attack, and of being in league 
with strangers, who were seen 
about the neighbourhood ; and, as 
the establishment had to be great- 
ly reduced, my uncle has sent all 
his old coloured servants back to 
India. M. B.’ 


It is very well that soldiers have 
some to pray for them at home. 
There are pious and devout men, 
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who in the hurry of campaigning, 
before and after battle, forget not 
their Maker. But who can think 
of Him in the shock of arms, when 
the air is laden with death, and 
the ground covered with shrieking 
wretches passing away to their 
account or engaged in killing? I 
can remember little sign of our 
being different from the Turk 
when first we landed in the East, 
except that his muezzin called him 
to prayers twice a day, and that 
he generally went. No one called 
us to prayers, nor did we go. But 
when cholera stalked through our 
camp, when the winter came and 
brought men face to face with a 
more dread enemy than the Rus- 
sian, then the poor chaplains, whose 
general characteristics were intense 
seediness, and who would have 
been glad of a change of sack- 
cloth, and who had no ashes as 
there were no fires, were more re- 
garded. 

There never was such a time of 
great exaltation and depression 
mingled together for most of us 
as that gathering of the armies at 
Gallipoli. 

Bang ! bang! bang! And so on 
—gun after gun—the old houses 
shaking—the glasses tumbling out 
of the lattice windows—the plaster 
falling off the walls—tiles sliding 
down into the streets—Greeks sur- 
reptitiously scowling—Turks_bis- 
millahing—all the dogs barking, 
and the buzzards whistling with 
fright. 

*Who’s that now, I wonder? 
Confound their saluting, they'll 
bring the house down.’ Now it 
was a General—then it was an 
Admiral—now the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, landing quietly and stroll- 
ing about in a shooting-jacket— 
then the Prince Napoleon, all 
cocked-hat and feathers, heralded 
by a salute of a hundred guns from 
the whole French fleet, and a roar 
which produced such an effect on 
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Standish’s Italian that he then and 
there departed, and was no more 
seen ofhis master. It was a strug- 
gle for life at all times, as provi- 
sions were scarce, and the Com- 
missariat could not always be de- 
pendedon. Officers of rank might 
be seen flocking round the doors 
of the bakers’ and butchers’ shops, 
contending for loaves and sheeps’ 
heads and livers ; and I once met 
my respected colonel with a sheep’s 
liver on a stick, going to his quar- 
ters down the main street in great 
state, as if he liked it. 

But one day appeared on the 
walls of a very dilapidated cabin 
in the Greek quarter, chalked in 
bold characters of no great uni- 
formity, the legend ‘Grand Res- 
taurant de Armée Alliée de l’Ori- 
ent.’ Naturalists wonder how vul- 
tures scent a carcass from afar. 
Let anyone who doubts whether 
man has similar instincts observe 
how in a camp or strange city the 
creature will discover his food. In 
a few hours there was a gathering 
cf ponies round the door of the 
Grand Restaurant, and a babel of 
tongues inside; and the spirited 
proprietor, who had laid in several 
cabbages, a sack of potatoes, three 
sheeps’ heads, some flour, and a 
skin of Tenedos wine, was speedily 
obliged to inform his clamorous 
customers that all he could offer 
them was pipes, coffee, and to- 
bacco. He was let off with his 
life on condition that he was ready 
for all comers next day! It was 
such a blessing! Few of us had 
anything to cook, even had we had 
servants who could cook anything. 
The canteens had the property of 
losing every useful article if any 
were ever inside them; and one 
envied the ancient Greeks who had 
their meat ‘ roasted skilfully,’ when 
he beheld the ration placed before 
him by Private Dobbs, as the 
result of his exertions and fuel. 
In the Grand Restaurant we had 
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sheep’s-head soup, not immode- 
rately overstocked with hair and 
eyes—and meats prepared with 
onions and garlic, and fowl not 
quite destitute of feathers, and 
pilaff and unsavoury omelets. We 
had bread and wine, and Turkish 
tobacco and coffee. So that the 
Grand Restaurant, especially when 
a second tin sconce containing two 
candles was added to the illumi- 
nating resources of the establish- 
ment, and the wall was white- 
washed and decorated with several 
woodcuts, kindly furnished by the 
officers of both armies, presented 
a spectacle of considerable anima- 
tion and brilliancy. We were sit- 
ting one night over one of the 
usual ‘confounded shame’ sub- 
jects, at the plank supported on 
trestles which served as a table 
(but wasn’t it covered with a piece 
of yellow calico tacked to the 
sides ?)—there were a horny cap- 
tain of our old friends, the 4th of 
the Line, explaining the injustice 
to which he had been subjected 
(they have plenty of ‘confounded 
shames’ in the army of France) 
‘by the system of selection,’ to a 
young lieutenant of the Slashers, 
who was favouring him with a 
counter-statement as to the defects 
of purchase in securing a fellow’s 
rise in the service—a major of 
artillery, who had been left to fos- 
silise so long in the East few could 
see the life there was left under the 
crust till he broke it—and some 
half-dozen officers, English and 
French, each intent on hunting 
down a grievance, whilst Major 
Hood, between whiffs of his pipe, 
gave me shreds of knowledge about 
the natives ;— when we heard a 
commotion in the town, confused 
noises and shouts, and then a dis- 
tant roll of drums. 

*C’est l'ennémi!’ cried Captain 
Petit. 

‘Can it be the Russians ?’ asked 
Mr, Smyjith, 


‘Bosh!’ puffed out the major. 
‘Where would the Russians come 
from? It’s as bad though—it’s a 
fire. And I can tell you a fire 
means something in a place like 
this.’ 

Sure enough the major was right. 
There was a glare in the sky, and 
the sparks showed the cause was 
not far off. A priest had been 
lighting up his pictures in honour 
of Easter ; his legs or his hands or 
both were unsteady. As we flew 
towards the spot, the major asked 
whose house it was; ‘ Papa Ser- 
gius’,’ panted a Greek in high glee, 
as a great fire generally is conducive 
to many little robberies. 

‘Why, deuce take it! exclaimed 
the major ; ‘that’s my quarters ! 

‘And, bedad,’ added I, ‘it’s a 
case of “jam proximus ardet Hugh 
Callaghan” —that’s the name of my 
chum, and we live next door to 
rou.’ 

As I rushed upstairs to save my 
little all, I was followed by a band 
of French soldiers, shouting out, 
* Casses tout! cassez tout [ and it 
was with difficulty I induced them 
to abandon that novel method of 
putting out a fire. The major next 
door had a similar struggle with 
our energetic allies ; and when the 
houses had been completely gutted, 
and mother Papadoulos, and Papa 
Dimitri, and Papa Sergius, and 
several other respectabilities had 
been quite burned out, there came 
with imposing tramp, and in no in- 
decent haste, up the street, a strong 
body of British troops headed by 
Colonel Wigpole, and followed by 
three water-buckets to extinguish the 
conflagration. Fortunately there 
was at the rear of Papa Sergius’s 
a large garden, in which that ine- 
briated ecclesiastic and his family 
took refuge as soon as the fire de- 
clared itself. As it was surrounded 
by a high wall, and the burning 
ruins in front formed a barrier in 
that direction, we shied all our 
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property out of the windows into 
the garden ; and the onions were 
smitten down by saddles, revolver- 
cases, medicine-chests, odd boots, 
and swords, uniform-cases and port- 
manteaux ; the apple-trees were 
laden with blankets, coats, and gar- 
ments. The major and I held 
council together. ‘Where do you 
intend to sleep to-night, major?’ 
inquired I. ‘ We must sleep some- 
where, and it will be difficult to 
obtain quarters at this hour.’ - 

‘Here,’ replied the major deci- 
sively. ‘Pick up a blanket or 
two ; it’s a coldish night. We can 
put our feet towards the fire there 
—no fear of it’s going out. As the 
houses are down, nothing can fall 
onus. ‘They have put sentries on 
in the street outside, and our fel- 
lows there will cover our rear, so 
that we can sleep till morning very 
snugly.’ 

And the placid warrior gathered 
him up the makings of a bed, trod 
down a patch of onions, lighted 
his unfailing pipe, and was soon in 
an unmistakable slumber. With 
less skill I followed his example, 
and I was awoke by the sun striking 
through my closed eyelids to see 
the major’s head buried in a horse- 
bucket, as a preliminary to an a/- 
Jresco bath which he had prepared 
for himself by the aid of my macin- 
tosh and of Mr. Malony, who had 
spent the night among the ‘ Har- 
moniums,’ as he thought proper to 
style the Armenians, in charge of 
our horses in the corner of the gar- 
den. 

‘That’s what comes of letting 
thim priests marry,’ said Mr. Ma- 
lony. ‘It’s hard enough on the 
layayity to be let do it, but when 
it comes to a priest, see what hap- 
pens. They take to dhrink! The 
ould Papa and Mama there sucked 
in a big shkin of wine if they had 
a dhrop last night, and the Mama 
was the worst of the two! Father 
Mat likes his dandy o’ punch as 
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well as anyone, but he’ll never set 
fire to Kilmoyle, Ill be bound, by 
raisin of takin’ too much.’ 

It was the night after that in 
which the houses of Dimitri and 
Papa Sergius and Mrs. Papadoulos, 
and Lord knows how many more 
decent people, who were not much 
the worse for the incremation, fell 
into the flames and crushed them 
out, that I, Terence Brady, and 
Major Hood pitched our tent in 
the garden of Papa Sergius. I say 
our tent, because the colonel had 
in his full knowledge of the Turkish 
language gone off with me to a re- 
spectable old Osmanli in very short 
jacket, very loose breeches, very 
dirty fez, and very long pipe, and 
availing himself of my full-blown 
splendour as surgeon of the Bengal 
Tigers, with subterfuge of tongue 
and many fictions unknown to me, 
induced that very obliging func- 
tionary who was in charge of the 
tents to send up one to the garden 
of Papa Sergius. Now the garden 
of the priest was, as I have said, 
solely intended for domestic pur- 
poses. There were trees laden with 
incipient figs and apples, and the 
walls of loose stone afforded sup- 
port to vines and apricots; but 
the main feature of the Papa’s 
horticultural scheme was certainly 
onions. A vast bed of that odorous 
legume spread under the trees, en- 
closing here and there an island of 
potatoes or a patch of tomatos and 
poppies, and in this sea our tent— 
a two-poled ridge—was pitched. 
All our properties were conveyed 
inside, and the onions were trodden 
under foot within the walls. Jupp, 
bombardier, and Angelo, ex-briga- 
dier of the Papal Dragoons, pre- 
pared our evening meal. It was of 
liver, carefully roasted in the Ho- 
meric fashion on sticks over the 
fire, which was blown into life close 
to the heels of our horses. Nor 
was it unsavoured of onion. And 
our drink was of the well in the 
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garden, tinctured ‘as it were’ by 
our united rations of rum. And 
our dessert was of two long pipes 
bought of a Turk in the bazaar, 
and of mountain tobacco. And our 
talk was of war, and of Turks, and 
of Don Quixote, which the major 
read ever and always in the Spanish, 
translating it now and then for me 
into racy English. Once more we 
beat down the upstart onions, which 
would assert their independence as 
the cool night-air toned their blood. 
We lay down on our blankets, one 
at each side of the tent. 

‘Good-night, doctor? ‘Good- 
night, major!’ The lights were 
out—that is, each blew out the 
candle stuck in a bottle by his bed- 
side. 

Just as I was going off to sleep, 
I was startled by the major’s call- 
ing out rather angrily, ‘ Stop that, 
if you please! I hate practical 
jokes, my young friend.’ 

‘Stop what, major ? 
thing.’ 

‘Why, you threw something at 
me and hit me on the ribs, that’s 
all! 

‘On my honour I did nothing 
of the kind!’ 

* You didn’t ? 

‘No, certainly not! I was nearly 
fast asleep.’ 

‘Then don’t do it again. Good- 
night.’ 

I was slipping into a doze again, 
when —whirr — something struck 
me a smart crack on the ear. 

‘Thank you, Major Hood! 
you’ve had your revenge, I sup- 
pose. Now we can go to sleep.’ 

‘What is it, doctor?’ grunted 
the major from under a blanket— 
‘what do you say?” 

‘ Why, that I caught it on the ear 
that time—a capital shot, whatever 
it was, too.’ 

‘I assure you, Mr. Brady, you 
are quite mistaken. I nevertouched 
you I 

‘Well, it’s most extraordinary ! 


I did no- 
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There must be someone playing 
tricks on us.’ 

The major grumbled out some- 
thing, and I was passing off into 
slumber once more, when I heard 
a noise like that of a hand scraping 
along the canvas of the tent out- 
side. It came nearer and nearer, 
and it was so distinct I called out, 
‘Who is there? ‘There was no 
answer. ‘Major Hood,’ I shouted, 
‘there’s some one oustide the 
tent! We both sat up and lis- 
tened. ‘They are thieves, pro- 
bably,’ he whispered. ‘ They 
want to start us out of the tent, 
and lay hands on whatever they 
can get. Have your pistol handy; 
mind you don’t shoot yourself or 
me ; and let us slip on our boots, 
and wait events.’ I heard the 
grating of his sword as he drew it 
from the sheath. We sat up with 
cocked ears. ‘It is very odd,’ 
remarked the major ; ‘there’s Ma- 
lony, Jupp, Angelo, and the Ar- 
menians at the end of the garden ; 
the gate is fast, for I bolted it when 
we came in. No one can get over 
the walls without tumbling them 
down. ‘They can’t get over the 
hot bricks in front. 1 think— 

And as he spoke the tent shook 
violently, as though a man had 
fallen over one ofthe ropes. ‘Turn 
to the right’ shouted the major, 
as he bolted out at one end of the 
tent. I, pistol in hand, dashed 
out at the opposite entrance, ca- 
reered towards the left, and fell 
over a tent-peg just as the major 
in his shirt came round, ten miles 
an hour, with his Andrea Ferrara 
whistling through the air. 

‘There are some rascals about, 
and we must spoil their sport. Stay 
in the tent, lie down, and don’t stir 
for your life unless I call. If I am 
coming near the tent, I will cough 
twice.’ I obeyed orders. Ina few 
minutes the major came in, heralded 
by two coughs. ‘The horses and 
the men are all right,’ he reported; 
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‘the gate is fast ; the walls are un- 
touched. I have looked up into 
all the trees. The sentry in the 
street outside the ruins is certain 
no one has passed, or indeed stirred 
in the place for the last hour. We 
must have startled the vagabonds 
by this time, and now let us try to 
sleep.’ And so we lay down again. 
Once more I was dozing off, when 
I felt something brush past my chin 
gently, and, with a flip, touch me 
on the nose. I caught at it and 
held it in an iron grasp. It was a 
poppy which had been trampled on, 
and had asserted its right to insur- 
rection. ‘I’ve caught the fellow 
this time.’ 

* Heh ?—where ?—what ?” 

‘It’s a poppy-head! It tickled 
my nose,’ the major ejaculated, 
and soon after snored. I slept, 
too; I was wandering somewhere 
about the ruins of Kilmoyle, when 
the tent vibrated as if it would 
come down on the top of us, and 
as we both awoke it was shivering 
away into rest. 

The major was very savage, and 
so was I. 

‘Can you see a star through the 
calico as you turn with your face 
to the wall of the tent,’ he inquired, 
‘just about the height of a man? 

I looked—* Yes, I do.’ 

‘Then keep your eye on it. 
Cock your pistol. If any one pass- 
es, challenge, ‘Who goes there ?” 
and fire. Ill do the same. Ifany 
one is hurt, it’s his own fault.’ 
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In a minute or two my star was 
eclipsed, and the tent was lighted 
up with the flash of two pistols, for 
the major fired at his side. Bang! 
went the sentry’s firelock outside. 
Up jumped the soldier-servants and 
the Armenians shouting ‘ murder ! 
in different languages. The horses 
tried to break away. We ran out 
to pick up our dead men, and a 
horrible mocking ‘hah! hah! hah? 
sounded up above us in the air. 
There was a pretty row in the 
streets begun at once by all the 
dogs of Gallipoli, and sustained 
by the ‘Guard, turn-out!’ of the 
post at hand and the tramp of the 
patrol. 

‘What did you fire at, sen- 
try?” 

‘E thenk,’ quoth Sandy, ‘et must 
hav’ bin a sperrit. Et whasked bee 
me, lick a bag wheet doggie wi’ 
wings, reet over the het stanes !” 

Next night the major and I slept 
in a tent with two holes in it, which 
was pitched in a piece of waste 
ground behind the garden. To 
this day we do not know what it 
was, nor do we accept the expla- 
nation of Sir George, when he heard 
the story. 

‘A nice piece of work you have 
made, Major Hood, you and the 
doctor there, about one of those 
large white owls.’ 

This was the second time a 
white owl was called in to explain 
an occurrence for which it scarcely 
seemed accountable. 
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